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(Covering the period May 12 to May 29) 


LANS to improve services for 
child and family welfare, for the 
physically handicap- 
ped and for housing 
low-income groups are among the pro- 
posals made by the Social Commission 
in its eighth session which began May 
12 at Headquarters and ended May 29. 

The world social situation, it was 
proposed, should be fully discussed at 
a special sesion next year. Background 
for this is to be provided by the re- 
cent Preliminary Report on the World 
Social Situation, the first international 
survey of general world social condi- 
tions ever made. 

Also emphasized were: the con- 
tinuing need for direct United Nations 
aid in the form of advisory social wel- 
fare services, and the urgent need for 
more contributions to the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund to aid tens of millions of 
children in 72 countries. 

Social security measures, free com- 
pulsory education and health services 
for all, and measures to promote so- 
cial progress in under-developed coun- 
tries, it was further recommended, 
should be given special attention by 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

Most of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations will go to the Economic 
and Social Council. 


Social Commission 
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The Commission on Human Rights 
completed the drafting of the pre- 
amble and _ substantive 
articles to be included 
in the Covenant on eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights and 
then went on to consideration of the 
articles for inclusion in the parallel 
Covenant on civil and political rights. 

The Commission adopted the first 
of these articles, which stipulates 
everyone’s right to life and its pro- 
tection by law. It further provides that 
sentence of death should be imposed 
only by a competent court for the 
most serious crimes and in accordance 
with a law which is not itself con- 
trary to the principles of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights or 
the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of Genocide. It adds that 
anyone sentenced to death shall have 
the right to seek pardon and that no 
death sentence may be carried out on 
a pregnant woman. 

The Commission then adopted an 
article providing that no one shall be 
subjected to torture or to cruel, in- 
human or degrading treatment and 
that, in particular, no one shall be 
subjected to medical or scientific ex- 
periments involving risk without his 
free consent unless the state of his 
physical or mental health require it. 

The next article adopted provides 


Human Rights 
Commission 


that no one shall be held in slavery or 
servitude, or shall be required to per- 
form torced or compulsory labor. In 
regard to forced labor, however, the 
article precludes from the prohibition 
against forced labor such forms as 
labor performed in prisons under a 
lawful order of court, military service 
or national service required of con- 
scientious objectors, services called for 
by a calamity threatening the life of 
a community or any work or service 
which forms part of normal civic ob- 
ligations. 

The Commission adopted another 
article stating the right of everyone to 
liberty and security of person, and 
providing that no one can be deprived 
of that liberty except on grounds and 
by procedures which are established 
by law. This also provides that any- 
One so arrested shall be promptly in- 
formed of the charges against him and 
brought promptly to trial or released, 
and shall have the right to take pro- 
ceedings before a court to determine 
the legality of his arrest. It adds that 
any victim of unlawful arrest shall 
have the right to compensation. As 
a separate article, the Commission 
unanimously approved a text stating 
that no one shall be imprisoned mere- 
ly on the ground of inability to fulfill 
a contractual obligation. 

(Continued on page 462) 
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PLANS MADE AND PROGRESS APPRAISED 
BY SOCIAL COMMISSION’S EIGHTH SESSION 


HE Social Commission ended its eighth session on May 29, with the adop- 
tion of its report to the Economic and Social Council. Some of the prob- 
lems discussed—those relating to maternal and child care, children deprived of 
a normal home life, and the welfare of the blind—are reviewed elsewhere in 


this issue. 
important questions. 

The practical benefits which re- 
sulted from the United Nations pro- 
gram for assisting governments in the 
development of their social welfare 
services by providing experts, granting 
fellowships and holding seminars were 
reviewed in a report by the Secretary- 
General. 


ADVISORY WELFARE SERVICES By the end 
of 1951, 771 fellowships had been 
granted under the advisory social wel- 
fare program. These enabled social 
welfare officials to study abroad the 
most advanced techniques in re- 
habilitation, social administration and 
social security, community and child 
welfare, etc. In addition, 77 experts 
had been supplied at the request of 
govrenments to assist in various na- 
tional projects, and a number of re- 
gional social welfare seminars organ- 
ized. 

Both the report of the Secretary- 
General and statements in the Com- 
mission brought out the need for a 
more integrated use of the services in 
relation to carefully planned social 
programs and policies. But despite 
such difficulties as the relative short- 
age of experts and the problem of find- 
ing enough qualified candidates from 
the less-developed countries, the re- 
port concluded that the results have 
been “remarkable.” 

The Commission unanimously rec- 
ommended that the Economic and So- 
cial Council request the Secretary- 
General to continue to emphasize this 
work and to carry on the program in 
accordance with present policies and 
the comments in debate. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED A report by 
the Secretary-General on planning a 
co-ordinated international program for 
rehabilitation of sufferers from physi- 
cal handicaps was considered. The 
discussion afforded examples of prac- 
tical action by governments to recon- 
stitute the physically handicapped. The 
U.S.S.R. spent over twenty billion 
rubles to aid such persons in 1951, 
according to Vasily M. Zonov, and by 
the end of 1950, 90 per cent of all 
U.S.S.R. citizens crippled in World 
War II were being trained for jobs. 
F. H. Rowe, of Australia, said that in 
his country employment had _ been 
found for more than 3,000 handicap- 
ped. Gustav Vlahov, of Yugoslavia, 
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The Commission, however, 


made recommendations on many other 


described the demonstration centre re- 
cently established in Belgrade, in the 
development of which his Govern- 
ment made full use of the expert and 
fellowship services available through 
United Nations advisory social wel- 
fare services, 

The potential value of non-govern- 
mental organizations in furthering re- 
habilitation was emphasized by Charles 
Roger, of Belgium, and Michael 
Goutos indicated that Greece was 
planning a rehabilitation centre which, 
with United Nations assistance, might 
become a regional demonstration cen- 
tre. This hope had been reinforced 
by conversations with the Egyptian 
minister for social affairs, he said. 

Some, particularly Mr. Rowe, of 
Australia, emphasized the necessity for 
educating public opinion. Mr. Rowe 
cited the difficulties presented by ; ub- 
lic indifference, even among members 
of the medical profession. Adriano 
Garcia, of the Philippines, stressed 
that demonstration centres could 
arouse public interest. 

There was discussion on whether 
legislation should stipulate that a per- 
centage of physically handicapped be 
employed in industry and business. 
Arthur J, Altmeyer, of the United 
States, opposed this on the grounds 
that the physically handicaped felt dis- 
possessed, frustrated, and abnormal. 
Nothing should be done to intensify 
the feeling of being “different.” He 
favored instruction and persuasion of 
employers. Most of the others, par- 
ticularly Dr. G. G. Lotan, of Israel, 
C. V. Moog, of Brazil, and Gustav 
Vlahov, of Yugoslavia, felt that legis- 
lation for compulsory employment of 
a percentage of the infirm was effec- 
tive, 

Sir Oswald Allen said the report 
largely reflected United Kingdom 
policies. But he felt some of the sug- 
gestions tended toward over-centraliza- 
tion. He opposed a suggestion by Mr. 
Altmeyer (United States) that a 
single ministry should be responsibile 
for rehabilitation, maintaining that co- 
ordination of several ministries was 
satisfactory. R. B, Curry, of Canada, 
and most other speakers indicated that 
in their countries different ministries 
had responsibility for different aspects 
of the problem. 

The Chairman, Hauck, 


Henri of 


France, agreed with the Yugoslav rep- 
resentative that the problem of the 
deaf and deaf-mutes should be spe- 
cially mentioned in the report. He 
also hoped that, with concrete aid 
under the technical assistance pro- 
gram, international action would be 
oriented toward practical projects, par- 
ticularly regional rehabilitation cen- 
tres. 

The report of the Secretary-General 
set out methods for practical imple- 
mentation of the principle that every 
state should recognize its responsi- 
bility for the prevention of handicap 
and the provision of care for its han- 
dicapped citizens. Its recommenda- 
tions dealt with education of public 
opinion, establishment of complete re- 
habilitation services and the training 
of rehabilitation personnel, and co- 
ordinated plans for the contributions 
of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies. 

In its resolution adopted without 
opposition, the Commission gave gen- 
eral approval to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s proposals and stated that direct 
aid to under-developed countries 
should be intensified. It recommended 
that measures for the deaf and deaf- 
mutes be undertaken as soon as pos- 
sible and that the United Nations and 
specialized agencies publicize results 
of the rehabilitation program. 


TRAINING ON THE JOB The need for 
more trained personnel, particularly 
in under-developed countries, was 
often mentioned and several speakers 
maintained that the quickest and best 
way to get a body of workers trained 
in practical social welfare work was by 
training “auxiliary” workers on the 
job. The subject came up directly in 
discussion On in-service training, on 
which the Secretary-General had sub- 
mitted a report. All speakers recognized 
the need for on-the-job training; how- 
ever, some felt the term social worker 
should be used only in connection with 
professionally trained personnel, while 
others emphasized the role of those 
whom Sir Oswald Allen (United King- 
dom) called “the good Samaritans.” 
Mrs. Aryanayakam, of India, re- 
called the teaching of Mahatma 
Ghandi, “the great expert in in-service 
training,” that the social worker was 
“the servant of God who resides 
among the poor.” Whether recruited 
from the universities or from among 
the illiterate, she said, the basic quali- 
fications were a desire for service, 
courage, staying power, and, above all, 
humility. “If he goes out with the 


(Continued on page 461) 
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PROGRAM FOR WELFARE OF THE BLIND 


1. MASS CAMPAIGN AGAINSI 


RACHOMA, widely prevalent eye 

disease, is curable in most cases. A 
systematic treatment for this ancient 
scourge has been mapped by an 
Expert Committee of the World 
Health Organization. 

The eight experts of the Committee 
base their unanimous conclusions on 
thousands of cases treated, and on 
studies during the last eighteen months 
under WHO auspices. The program of- 
fers a new and more specific treatment, 
said Dr. Mabel S. Ingalls, of WHO, at 
the Social Commission’s meeting on 
May 14. 

The treatment will also cut down 
equally serious acute ophthalmias 
which also cause blindness. These 
conditions appear in epidemic propor- 
tions in the same regions as trachoma. 

The treatment proposed calls for ap- 
plication four times a day for two 
months of one per cent ointments of 
aureomycin or terramycin, the two 
antibiotics which have proved effec- 
tive on most conditions. For resistant 
cases this is to be supplemented by 
oral doses of the least toxic of sulf- 
animides for three consecutive weeks. 

Mass campaigns on this basis would 
call for large staffs although the ex- 
penditure would be repaid easily by 
saving work hours now lost. In Tuni- 
sia alone, for example, with popula- 
tion of 3,500,000 inhabitants, tra- 
choma and other eye diseases are esti- 
mated to cause a loss of 25 million 
work hours a year. Nevertheless the 
treatment is long and administratively 
difficult. Hence, as Dr. Eloesser re- 
ported to the Commission, UNICEF has 
set aside $185,000 for a pilot investi- 
gation of trachoma in Morocco, Tunis 
and Taiwan. As a result of this in- 
vestigation and of further research it 
is hoped to evolve a simplified basis 
for a mass attack. 

How great the need is for mass 
action against trachoma was proved 
during the Social Commission’s dis- 
cussion. Dr. Eloesser said that tra- 
choma was widespread particularly in 
the Middle East and the Far East, 
among North American Indians, and 
in some parts of Latin America. 

India’s Mrs. Aryanayakam com- 
mented that such research was of par- 
ticular interest to her country. Mr. 
Goutas said that trachoma was still 
widespread in Greece. Israel. Dr. Lo- 
tan commented, had at one time prac- 
tically eradicated trachoma, but with 
recent mass migrations the disease had 
again become widespread. The Brazil- 
ian representative, Mr. Moog said that 
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LRACHOMA 


trachoma had once been the chief 
cause of blindness in his country, but 
careful screening of migrants from 
Portugal had considerbaly reduced in- 
cidence. 


EMPHASIS ON PREVENTION Trachoma 
control and other preventive work was 
emphasized in a special Secretariat re- 
port on the welfare of the visually 
handicapped. The preventive aspect 
had been underscored in all discus- 
sions between the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, said Miss Julia 
Henderson, of the Secretariat. WHO 
and UNICEF, she said, had been given 
every encouragement to pursue their 
combined efforts against mass eye dis- 
eases. 

This emphasis on prevention as the 
most important part of any interna- 
tional program of action on visual 
handicaps was underlined by several 
Commission members. Sir Oswald 
Allen, of the United Kingdom, re- 
called how he had found at an institu- 
tion in Hong Kong that many chil- 
dren were born blind or became blind 
soon after for want of medical and 
other care. Had treatment been avail- 
able at an early stage, the special 
facilities of the Institution for the Care 
of the Blind would not have been re- 
quired. The energy, sympathy and 
funds so effectively channeled now by 
powerful non-governmental organiza- 
tions and the United Nations should 


2. WHAT IS 


How many blind are there in the 
world? This simple question cannot be 
answered with even fair accuracy. The 
estimates vary from 5% to 16 
millions. Thus, the need for reasonably 
accurate figures is apparent. But even 
greater is the need for an answer to 
the question, what is blindness? Sys- 
tematic research is impossible if coun- 
tries continue to define blindness in 
different ways. Reporting on_ this 
problem, the Secretariat said that dis- 
cussions have been taking place for 
some time between the United Na- 
tions, WHO, ILO and UNESCO. 


The need for a definition and for 
accurate world statistics was urged by 
Mr. Vlahov, of Yugeslavia, who fa- 
vored the classification by categories, a 
system adopted by the International 
Ophthalmic Congress in 1950. Mr. 
Rowe, of Australia, also felt that the 
United Nations would be making an 
important contribution in securing an 
internationally accepted definition. He 


be redirected over the wider field of 
prevention of blindness. There could 
be no doubt that in the world as a 
whole and particularly in Asia and 
Africa, the main causes of blindness 
are inadequate preventive measures at 
birth, defective sanitation, unsuitable 
nutrition, absence of personal hygiene 
and neglect of educational opportu- 
nities. 

Evidence to the same effect also 
came from Miss Hoey, of the United 
States. A study of twenty thousand 
blind persons had shown, she said, that 
twenty-five per cent of them were sut- 
fering from cataract and that their 
sight could have been saved if they 
had been treated in time. 

Although a great deal remains to be 
done, it was clear at the Commission's 
discussion that a good beginning has 
been made with international preven- 
tive work. Miss Henderson recalled 
that WHO and UNICEF are doing valu- 
able work on the control of infectious 
diseases and, through campaigns, to 
eliminate the social causes of blind- 
ness. WHO has begun a campaign of 
popular education dealing with protec- 
tion of the eyes at birth, simple 
hygiene for children and protection 
from infectious diseases. Extension of 
these campaigns would, as the Sec- 
retariat report points out, offer good 
hope of reducing preventible blindness 
in under-developed countries. ILO is 
assisting governments in the preven- 
tion of industrial accidents and in im- 
proving working conditions in order 
to safeguard the eyes. 


BLINDNESS? 


pointed out that Great Britain defined 
blindness as inability to perform any 
work for which sight is essential. But 
in Australia, the definition was based 
on the Snellen Tests, a method of ex- 
amination with alternate red and green 
letters. Mr. Rowe suggested that, 
pending acceptance of a definition, the 
Secretary-General might approach 
governments with a view to including 
a question on blindness in population 
censuses. The United States, Miss 
Hoey said, adopted a definition which 
enabled the provision of social services 
to persons with some vision as well 
as to the totally blind. She, too urged 
the need for a standard definition. 
What is wanted, Sir Oswald Allen 
said, is a simple checking tests which 
can be applied by laymen. Hence the 
definition should not be based on 
measurements of visual perception; it 
should be administrative, not statutory 
or hard and fast and it should be 
easily applicable by census officials. 
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3. WELFARE OF THE 


In the field of rehabilitation of the 
blind, as distinguished from  preven- 
tion, education is of the greatest im- 
portance, The Secretariat report points 
out that teaching of the blind should 
include not only general education but 
the teaching of techniques to develop 
touch, hearing and memory. It in- 
cludes broadening the range and 
variety of experience to those denied 
the great stimulus of vision. It means 
assisting the child to gain control] in 
relation to its social environment. And 
the education has to be given as early 
as possible by parents under expert 
guidance and advice. On this last 
point, Miss Julia Henderson informed 
the Commission that UNESCO was pre- 
pared to study special training for the 
pre-school blind. 

Commission members gave a good 
deal of information on the education 
of the blind in their countries. Thus, 
conditions were not yet propitious in 
Yugoslavia for setting up pre-school 
education. There were special classes 
in residential schools but it had not 
been possible yet to set up such 
classes in normal schools. 


In India said Mrs. Aryanayakam, 
an experimental program was now 
being carried out to settle the blind 
in small rural communities and fol- 
lowed courses which emphasized train- 
ing in handicrafts and training for 
citizenship and adjustment to the com- 
munity rather than reading or writing. 

Sir Oswald Allen endorsed the 
desirability of settling the blind in 
rural communities. Past efforts had 
concentrated too much on the solu- 
tion of the problem in towns. 


In Greece, two schools for blind 
children had been established with 
United States’ aid. A centre for re- 
habilitation had also been opened but 
securing employment for the rehabili- 
tated was proving difficult. 


An interesting development was re- 
ported by Mr. Lotan, of Israel. Blind- 
ness, he said, was common among 
immigrants from Yemen, and the Is- 
rael Government, acting against ex- 
pert advice, had established a village 
of Yemenites, where the heads of 
families were blind. Small holdings 
had been given to each family and 
employment found in workshops. The 
first two years seemed to justify deal- 
ing with the blind as a group, for the 
situation of the village had steadily 
improved and the inhabitants appeared 
to be quite happy. 


ORIENTATION SENSE Many blind per- 
sons appear to have a special sense 
of “orientation,” a sense enabling them 
to perceive or apprehend obstacles 
and to adjust themselves to unfamiliar 
surroundings. Drawing attention to 
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this phenomenon, Mr. Jorgensen, of 
the Secretariat, who is himself blind, 
told the Commission that many un- 
consciously develop this sense. Reson- 
ance and hearing were supposed to be 
the basis for this special sense, but 
much study was required, he said, 
before methods could be devised to 
enable blind people to develop the 
orientation sense consciously. The 
Secretariat study had also pointed out 
that a more general study of such 
compensatory developments in the 
sensory and other fields might prove 
valuable for other groups of handi- 
capped, such as the deaf. The Tech- 
nical Working Party on Rehabilitation 
of the Physically Handicapped a 
body composed of representatives of 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies—has decided that such 
subjects as “the orientation sense” 
appeared suitable for research under 
WHO auspices. 








VOCATIONAL TRAINING In the past, a 
blind person could keep alive only 
through charity. Even today, employ- 
ment in many countries is limited to 


certain traditional occupations, al- 
though modern concepts emphasize 
the blind people differ from one 


another as much as those gifted with 
sight. They have, therefore, to be 
trained for occupations best suited to 
their individual capacities. Pointing 
out these facts, the Secretariat report 
said that the United Kingdom and the 
United States had made considerable 
advances in evaluating new occupa- 
tions for the blind, but careful studies 
are yet needed to investigate tech- 
niques for teaching new skills and to 
assist the blind to adjust to the condi- 
tions of work. However, today new 
opportunities are available. Mass pro- 
duction which threatens many handi- 
crafts also calls for repetitive opera- 
tions in which the blind may have 
scope for work. 

Today many blind are employed as 
typists and stenographers, thanks to 
the increased use of the dictaphone 
and the shorthand machine; as switch- 
board operators, where the system of 
signals is auditory; and, very success- 
fully, as operators of their own vend- 
ing stands. There is a trend towards 
employing the blind as directors of 
welfare organizations, and blind people 
have served effectively as clergymen, 
lawyers and teachers. 


The Secretariat report showed that 
ILO will this year set up an expert 
committee to study vocational training 
and employment of the handicapped. 
This study, which will give ful atten- 
tion to the blind, will bring up to date 
ILO’s last study on the subject made in 
1945. 





Mr. Jorgensen disclosed that one of 
the signal achievements in welfare 
measures for the blind would be the 
opening in the near future of an 
Egyptian demonstration centre at 
which the United Nations would set 
up a Braille system, which it had initi- 
ated. But sound recording methods 
for talking books had yet to be worked 
out internationally in consultation with 
non-governmental organizations. 


For under-developed countries, the 
Secretariat report suggested, the best 
United Nations contribution will be 
technical assistance to help govern- 
ments assess their needs and to work 
out realistic programs. 

Commenting on the occupational 
aspects, Mr. Vlahov said that appren- 
tice schools are functioning satisfac- 
torily in his country. There was also 
an experimental workshop for research 
On occupations. To the blind working 
at home, raw materials were provided 
by the Association for the Blind, 
which also undertook to sell the prod- 
ucts. Teaching for handicrafts, selling 
and other occupations—including the 
teaching of music—was being pro- 
vided. Recently, UNICEF had supplied 
special machines for training the blind 
as typists. 

Mr. Rowe, of Australia, said 
that there was need for better 
vocational guidance in many countries. 
In some cases, visually handicapped 
persons had received special training 
in professions, which were not in de- 
mand, 

Mrs. Aryanayakam suggested the 
establishment in a typically backward 
area in the Far East of a demonstra- 
tion centre to carry out an entire 
program for the blind, including both 
prevention and education. Rural re- 
habilitation centres in India would be 
happy to co-operate fully in such a 
project. 

Sir Oswald Allen pointed out that 
the purpose of special workshops for 
the blind was to give the blind voca- 
tional training and sheltered employ- 
ment—not to prepare them for nor- 
mal employment in industry. 


Miss Hoey also pointed out 
the need for more research on types 
of work which the blind could per- 
form. Employers, she said, were very 
willing to accept blind workers when 
they were shown that the workers 
could be efficient. Specialized coun- 
selling and placement services were 
also needed. Mr. Curry, of Canada, 
said that he felt much encouraged by 
the demonstrated ability of blind per- 
sons to provide leadership in the wel- 
fare of the blind. There could be no 
better investment, he said, of money 
or effort than in training such leader- 
ship. 
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4. PROGRAM FOR FURTHER WORK 


Three draft resolutions had been 
submitted in the course of the dis- 
cussions. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Zonov, of the U.S.S.R., the Commis- 
sion decided to work out an amalga- 
mated text. This text was submitted 
and approved unanimously on May 21. 

As approved, the resolution refers 
to the general rehabilitation program 
for the physically handicapped, as well 
as to the program for the rehabilita- 
tion of the blind. All appropriate 
measures should be taken, it said, to 
increase the effectiveness of aid to all 
the physically handicapped, including 
those visually handicapped, the deaf 
and, as soon as possible, the deaf-mutes. 

It stresses the need for a _ well- 
informed public opinion on problems 
relating to disabled persons. 

The resolution then approved the 
proposals for an international program 
for the prevention and treatment of 
blindness and the rehabilitation of the 
blind, and invited the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to undertake the projects outlined. 
All steps, the resolution declared, 
should be taken to intensify and ex- 
pand efforts to assist under-developed 
countries, to assess their problems and 
work out a realistic program in the 
field of rehabilitation, including a 
program for the prevention of blind- 
ness and for the welfare of the blind. 
It concluded with the hope that the 
information services of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, 
and in particular the information serv- 


ice of the World Health Organization, 
will increase their efforts to publicize 
results reached in the rehabilitation of 
disabled persons and in the prevention 
and treatment of blindness and the 
rehabilitation of the blind in all parts 
of the world. 

The eight points of the program for 
the welfare of the blind which had 
been submitted by the Secretariat and 
has now secured Commission endorse- 
ment, are as follows: 


“Ll. An international definition of 
blindness. 
“2. Medical, social and industrial 


aspects of prevention. 

“3. Special training of 
school blind child. 

“4. Research into the special sense 
of orientation possessed by the blind 
with a view to its development through 
training. 

“5. Research in general educational 
problems of the blind. 

“6. A study of work requirements 
with a view to increasing the range ot 
employment available to the blind, and 
the development of the best methods 
of training for such employment. 

“7. A study of economic advantages 
accorded to the blind by governments 
to compensate for the additional ex- 
penses imposed by blindness. 

“8. Direct assistance to govern- 
ments of under-developed countries in 
order to help them to assess their 
problems and work out a realistic pro- 
gram in the field of blind welfare.” 


the pre- 





CHILDREN DEPRIVED 
OF A NORMAL HOME LIFE 


HAT constitutes a normal home 

life? Obviously, the factors 
governing the environment of children 
vary as do social, cultural and econom- 
ic patterns in different parts of the 
world. In Western civilization, the 
normal family group is made up pri- 
marily of parents and children and 
perhaps near relatives. In other parts 
of the world—in Asia, Africa, South 
America and in certain regions of 
Europe — the family structure, with 
its rights and its obligations, has its 
basis in a broader concept of kinship. 
The group may include not only the 
parents and the children but many in- 
dividuals within either the maternal or 
the paternal line of descent, or—oc- 
casionally—both. 

But there is a generally acceptable 
definition of what, for a child, consti- 
tutes normal home life. It is: “that 
the child should be considered a part 
of a group—the family, and not an 
independent individual whose physical, 
psychological and social needs can be 
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met without consideration for his re- 
lationship within the family.” 

This definition is contained in a 
study which the Social Commission 
had asked the Secretariat to prepare 
on children deprived of normal home 
life and which was before it, together 
with eighteen monographs on selected 
countries, when it took up the subject 
on May 16. 

The study goes on to cite what is 
generally accepted as the best possible 
environment for a growing child. It 
is life within the family unit in a 
normal home and though the con- 
notations of “normal” vary, there are 
fundamentals which are generally ac- 
cepted. These are: 

The family should provide the child 
with food, clothing, shelter and pro- 
tection. 

The family should provide love, 
sympathetic understanding and the 
conviction of “belonging” necessary 
for a sense of security. 

Finally, the family should provide 
the possibility of healthy physical and 


psychological growth and pass on the 
culture and values of the society of 
which it is a part, so that the child, in 
its turn, may develop this culture 
further. 


THREE CAUSES Children are deprived 
of a normal home life when families 
disintegrate. The Secretariat study be- 
fore the Commission gave three main 
causes for this falling apart of fami- 
lies, which creates such grave prob- 
lems both for the child and for the 
land of his nativity. These are: the 
rapid development of industrialization; 
catastrophies—such as wars, revolu- 
tions and natural disorders; and social 
and psycho-social factors, among them 
illegitimacy, separation or divorce, 
death, illness, desertion and neglect, 
criminality or mental instability on 
the part of one or both parents. 

As to the effect of catastrophes on 
children, the past decade has furnished 
abundant evidence. The study cites 
some of the statistics—an estimated 
60,000,000 in Europe and 65,000,000 
in China were in need of assistance 
during World War II, and in Europe 
alone there were 13,000,000 war 
orphans. 

As to the social and psycho-social 
factors, the study considers that in 
regions with less developed economic 
systems, where home life is not nor- 
mal, the main cause is probably 
poverty. But in countries with high 
employment, adequate social services 
and low death rates, it is probably 
emotional instability. 

The effects of catastrophes on the 
lives of children are well Known and 
there is growing realization, too, ot 
the destructive impact on normal 
family life of poverty and the disinte- 
grating factors so often in its train. 
But the development of an industrial 
society, with its great strain upon the 
individual, also is seriously affecting 
the family system and often results in 
the break-down of individual families. 
This problem is further accentuated 
by the concept of a family common to 
the more economically-advanced West- 
ern communities, with their narrower 
sense of the obligations of kinship. In 
countries where the ties of kinship 
are broad and strong, many causes for 
deprivation of normal home life com- 
mon to the West—such as the absence 
of parents or close relatives — are 
scarcely known. The statement to this 
effect in the Secretariat study was re- 
enforced in the Commission by the 
representative for India, Mrs. Aryana- 
yakam, who observed that in her 
country, an under-developed country, 
the problem of children deprived of a 
normal home life was not serious. 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY With the develop- 
ment of an industrial society, the 
family has changed from a more or 
less economically and socially self- 
contained unit into a group compelled 
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to rely upon outside forces for its 
goods and services. Such a society may 
bring the opportunity for a_ higher 
living standard, but it also subjects the 
individual to great strains because of 
insecurity, ever-increasing specializa- 
tion, monotony in many kinds of work 
and—frequently—the absence of any 
satisfying conpensation through rest, 
relaxation and variety of occupation. 

The report emphasizes the threats 
which anxieties born of rapid econom- 
ic, social and cultural change may 
bring to the family. Families accus- 
tomed to a meagre but secure liveli- 
hood are moving into industrial areas 
where a low cash income may place 
them in a dire need. The report 
Suggests that countries now under- 
going rapid industrial development 
may benefit from the unfortunate 
experience of others in the past and 
emphasizes that the preservation of 
the family as an institution is of pri- 
mary concern for society; that no 
substitute, however efficient, can re- 
place it. 


FATE OF THE CHILD What happens to 
the child deprived of a normal home 
life? The study cites a recent report 
of the World Health Organization on 
maternal care and mental health. It 
says: “when deprived of maternal care, 
the child’s development is almost 
always retarded — physically, intel- 
lectually, and socially—and symptoms 
of physical and mental illness may 
appear.” 

This is true even when the child 
receives good physical care in institu- 
tions. The Secretariat study expanding 
on this point, states that only in recent 
years has the effect of such misfortune 
been fully realized. Other misfortunes 
which have a bad effect on all child- 
ren are more likely to occur to a 
homeless child. He is more apt to be 
forced to work at too early an age 
and his education is likely to be in- 
adequate. Even when he does receive 
adequate education in an institution, 
his mental growth may be_ handi- 
capped by a lack of affection and nor- 
mal emotional relationships. The child 
deprived of a normal home life often 
is forced to meet problems and situa- 
tions far beyond his age and ability 
without the assistance available to a 
child in more normal circumstances. 
Without an opportunity to acquire 
normal social habits, the child with- 
out a home is in danger of developing 
antisocial behavior which makes even 
more difficult his adjustment to the 
community. 

How prevent the break-down of the 
family? What substitute for normal 
home living may be offered the home- 
less child? 


BASIC REQUISITE The study emphasizes 
that an income sufficient to keep 
the family in comfort and decency is 
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a basic requisite to prevent family 
break-down. It regards strengthening 
the economic situation of families with 
children as of overriding importance 
and points out that many countries 
recently have introduced various meas- 
ures to that end—tamily allowances, 
social insurance, etc. Other economic 
and social measures, the study de- 
clares, contribute indirectly to pre- 
venting conditions which lead to home- 
lessness. It mentions improved con- 
ditions of labor, health, housing, edu- 
cation and recreation. But the report 
stresses that to be realistic and con- 
crete, these measures must be adapted 
to the economic, social and cultural 
conditions of a country and based on 
long-term planning. 

Related to these measures of social 
security, is economic and social aid to 
mothers, particularly to working 
mothers. Included are maternity al- 
lowances and provisions to protect 
women against dismissal because of 





pregnancy, day care for children, 
home help programs for mothers 
temporarily incapacitated, pre-natal 


care of mothers, and adequate mid- 
wifery services. 


UNMARRIED MOTHERS There is a group 
of children in many countries parti- 
cularly vulnerable to the sorrows and 
the dangers which result from home- 
lessness. These are the children born 
out of wedlock. So great are the 
financial and social difficulties which 
confront the unmarried mother that 
she has often to give up her child. 
Whereas some countries have devel- 
oped their services for so-called “il- 
legitimate” children, mainly with the 
purpose of keeping mother and child 
together, others have concentrated on 
arrangements for satisfactory place- 
ment, as soon as possible, in a family 
or institution. 

The study suggests that the assis- 
tance of skilled workers could help the 
mother toward a final decision either 
to keep her child or offer it for adop- 
tion. This would avoid the necessity 
for moving the child a number of 
times from one environment to an- 
other, a procedure which results in 
his growing up without emotional 
security. Stressed in the study are the 
dangers involved in premature exploi- 
tation of children in industry or agri- 
culture. And it records that despite 
regulations passed in many countries 
to prevent it, child labor remains a 
serious problem. 

Among measures of particular im- 
portance to the child, the study cites 
promotion of adequate health and 
medical services, education services 
designed to provide not only normal 
teaching but to help develop a bal- 
anced, healthy personality, and super- 
vision and case-worker services pro- 
vided in the home. It mentions also 
the value of child-guidance clinics in 


dealing with maladjusted children, in 
which psychiatrist, physician, psy- 
chologist, and social worker join in 
an attack on the problems of indi- 
vidual children. 

Where there is a home, says the 
study, the ultimate aim should be to 
rehabilitate it so that the child may be 
returned to normal family living. 
Recently various services have been 
developed to achieve this. But where 
there is no home, or where that which 
exists is irretrievably detrimental to 
the child’s welfare, there must be an- 
other answer. Few countries, says the 
study, have developed enough services 
to meet all cases in which children 
must be cared for away trom home, 
nor have they the services needed to 
secure a thorough knowledge of the 
child and the home as a basis for his 
placement or for possible rehabilita- 
tion of the home. 

There is urgent need for early dis- 
covery and immediate action where 
there are homeless children or child- 
ren living in circumstances which call 
for placement. But investigation and 
diagnosis demand skilled workers and 
proper facilities. 


FOSTER CARE What sort of care is best 
for children who must grow up out- 
side the home? Such care may be 
provided in foster homes or in insti- 
tutions. Although the foster home 
offers the most suitable substitute for 
normal home living, in certain cases 
children must be cared for in insti- 
tutions and it would be unrealistic to 
suppose that this kind of care should 
be altogether abandoned. 

Examining the various types of ex- 
isting institutions, the study concludes 
that whatever their administration may 
be, institutions serve their purpose 
only where they provide the child with 
individual treatment, including health, 
psychiatric treatment if necessary, 
education and—for older children— 
vocational guidance and other prepar- 
ation for their return to normal com- 
munity life. The study also mentions 
the need for assistance to the child 
after his return to the community; for 
instance, in regard to employment, 
further education and training, and 
financial help. 

The various forms of care in foster 
homes may include care as a prelimi- 
nary to adoption, free foster-home 
care by relatives or others where 
adoption is desired but is for some 
reason unpractical, foster homes where 
payment is made on behalf of the 
child, and foster homes where the 
child is expected to give services in 
return for maintenance. 


ADOPTION Legal adoption at an early 
age generally is accepted as the best 
possible solution for children needing 
permanent care. It has been suggested 
that the United Nations undertake a 
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special study on this subject, the pro- 
visions relating to which vary greatly 
from country to country. The present 
study considered that all foster homes 
ought to be supervised so as to 
secure of the child an environment 
where he can grow and develop. 
Individual work has to be done with 
the foster parents, with the child and 
with his natural parents. In order to 
make realistic long-term planning for 
the child and avoid unnecessary trans- 
fers, it is important that all involved 
are well informed and helped through 
capable social workers and that the 
personalities of the foster parents as 
well as of the child are taken into 
consideration. It is better, the study 
suggests, to have care in a_ family 
based on fair payment to foster 
parents with investigation and super- 
vision as a guarantee against abuse. 
Foster homes in which the child is 
supposed to work in return for main- 
tenance are known to exploit children 
and, in most countries, are gradually 
being abandoned. But they are use- 
ful as an intermediate step for older 
children before they are put com- 
pletely on their own in some employ- 
ment, 


PUBLIC BODIES What is the responsibi- 
lity of public bodies? The study points 
out that while for centuries the care 
of homeless children was undertaken 
chiefly by voluntary organizations— 
mostly religious—recognition of the 
state’s responsibility for such children 
has become increasingly general since 
late in the nineteenth century. Above 
all, it is being recognized that not 
only do these children need care but 
that deprivation of a normal home 
life should be prevented by well-or- 
ganized services directed to the sta- 
bilization of the family. The study 
examines the various types of chil- 
dren’s acts and states’ services both in 
regard to the provisions of the acts 
themselves and to the state, provincial 
and local authorities responsible for 
implementing these acts. In order to 
fulfil the obligation of responsibility 
for homeless children the authorities 
should be obliged to ascertain that the 
children receive satisfactory care, and 
the delegation of certain powers and 





responsibilities to private organiza- 
tions implies setting of certain 
standards. It notes that although 


many persons are employed by public 
bodies and by private organizations 
active on behalf of children, there is 
nonetheless a lack of trained staff. The 
importance of training staff to meet 
the needs of homeless children cannot 
be overemphasized, it declares, adding 
that such training must be carefully 
planned and give due balance to the 
study of theory and to practical work 
with children. Training schemes should 
include all aspects of child develop- 
ment and aim at the child’s integra- 
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tion with the normal community. 

The study stresses that the need for 
trained personnel is particularly acute 
in some of the under-developed coun- 
tries. To meet this need, it suggests, 
consideration should be given to in- 
service training, short courses, and the 
development of techniques for the 
training of auxiliary personnel. 

Submitted as an addendum to the 
report were monographs on the meas- 
ures being taken in eighteen countries 
selected in regard to children deprived 
of a normal home life. 


CONCLUSIONS The study draws the fol- 
lowing conclusions from the available 
data: 

(a) Children deprived of a normal 
home life consist not only of children 
without a home but also children grow- 
ing up in a home which for various 
reasons is broken or disorganized through 
outer or inner conflicts. 

(b) As far as possible the child should 
remain in his own home with his own 
parents. Preventive measures, such as 
services to strengthen the family, are of 
basic importance. By focusing attention cn 
raising the standards of treatment of the 
child outside the home, ways and means to 
make it possible for the child to remain 
or to return to his own home have often 
been overlooked. The main emphasis in 
planning child welfare programs should 
be on services to prevent family break- 
downs and, when necessary, on the re- 
habilitation of the home. 

(c) A child should never be removed 
from his own home merely for reasons 
of poverty, and only when care outside 
the home is essential for the child’s own 
welfare should such care be considered. 

(d) It is essential that there should 
be adequate machinery to ensure the 
early discovery of children who require 
care outside their own families and 
arrangements for careful placement and 
services to meet the initial needs of the 
child. 

(e) When care of a child outside his 
own home is necessary, the type of care 
should be chosen with consideration for 
the child’s total needs, including his 
emotional needs. Properly selected, su- 
pervised, and financed individual foster- 
family homes provide the type of care 
which most approximates the care the 
child would receive in his own home, 
and should be given first consideration. 

(f) Staff concerned with the selection 
of foster-family homes, or in the making 
of alternative plans for children with 
their supervision in foster-family homes, 
should be appropriately trained. 

(g) Institutional care should be con- 
sidered when other solutions are not 
possible. The child will benefit most 
from this type of care when the institu- 
tion is not too large, when an adequate 
and appropriately trained staff is avail- 
able, and when there is adequate control 
of the institution through supervision and 
licensing or registration. 


(h) Men and women employed in 
residential homes and institutions of all 
kinds require special training to fit them 
to undertake the care of children. Such 
training shall include all aspects of nor- 
mal child development, the resources 
for children which exist in the ordinary 
community, and study of the special 
needs of children who are cared for out- 
side their own families. 

(i) Children deprived of a normal 
home life should have the same rights 
as other children to food, shelter, health, 
protection, education, recreation, and so- 
cial services, as embodied in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and 
in the United Nations Draft Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child. 

(j) When the natural parents are un- 
able or unfit to exercise guardianship a 
legal guardian should be provided. 

(k) It is important that every govern- 
ment should recognize its responsibility 
for children deprived of a normal home 
life. Such responsibility should be made 
effective through appropriate legislation 
and adequate machinery to implement 
the legislation including constructive use, 
licensing and supervision of non-govern- 
mental organizations concerned with care 
for these children. 

(1) There is urgent need for develop- 
ing and improving services for children 
deprived of a normal home life. Govern- 
ments should give consideration to their 
own basic social meet the 
needs of such children and are reminded 
of the existing United Nations facilities 
for technical assistance to promote and 
develop such services. 


services to 


DISCUSSION Discussion of the study 
was brief. All members of the Com- 
mission expressed general approval, 
and such criticism as there was con- 
cerned details rather than the funda- 
mental analyses or the conclusions 
advanced. A number of representa- 
tives described special conditions in 


their own countries and measures 
taken to deal with them. The rep- 
resentatives of Brazil and of Israel 


both emphasized the importance of 
migration as a factor in depriving 
children of normal home life. 

A representative of the Secretariat 
explained that the eighteen mono- 
graphs submitted as an addendum to 
the study have been based on material 
available within the Secretariat com- 
bined, in some instances, with addi- 
tional material transmitted by govern- 
ments asked to comment on the ori- 
ginal draft. A selection had been made 
to avoid inclusion of too many coun- 
tries at the same stage of develop- 
ment and with similar systems for 
dealing with the problem. The paper 
had been intended to illustrate the 
most important system and the main 
differences between regions. 

Finally, the Commission as a whole 
approved all the studies, conclusions 
and recommendations except for a 
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reservation by the representative of the 
United Kingdom, in regard to sub- 
paragraph (i). His objection was 
made on the ground that while the 
Commission had adopted the draft 


declaration on the rights of the child, 
this draft was still subject to modifica- 
tion or rejection by the Economic and 
Social Council or the General As- 
sembly. 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE 


ITHIN a few months a com- 

plete child welfare program 
will be drawn up in Burma. Negotia- 
tions are going on with governments 
in Latin America and the Middle East 
for working out a similar program in 
those two regions. 

This interesting development in the 
field of child welfare was disclosed by 
Miss Julia Henderson of the Secre- 
tariat at the Social Commission’s meet- 
ing on May 14. The work in Burma 
will be carried out by the United 
Nations and _ interested specialized 
agencies, all of whom have already 
named their experts to go out to 
Burma. 

No less than seventy-five projects 
directly or indirectly related to child 
welfare are already being carried 
out in as many countries and terri- 
tories by the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies. But in trying 
to plan an integrated program, a 
working group of the United Nations 
and the agencies felt that it was im- 
portant to examine conditions in vari- 
ous regions to study what governments 


were already doing and to ascertain 
how best international assistance could 


aid national effort. The working 
group, theretore, offered to develop 
a “laboratory” of child welfare serv- 
ices in the three areas where the need 
is greatest — the Far East, Latin 
America, and the Middle East. Burma 
immediately asked for such a group 
study, with the result that the project 
has now taken shape. Negotiations are 
now going on with Latin American 
and Middle East governments. 

Another decision for immediate ac- 
tion, which has been reached by the 
working party, was to launch a joint 
program for training community 
workers. This program will be based 
on the principles that the main atten- 
tion should be given to training on the 
job and to training auxiliary staff. 

While these developments are forg- 
ing ahead, the various organizations 
will continue with their present pro- 
grams; programs which, in effect, give 
supplementary assistance to govern- 
ments. Later, when the joint programs 
have been completed in the three areas, 
it is hoped that study courses will be 
organized in those countries with the 
participation of officials of neighbor- 
ing countries. 

These developments are the first 
concrete results of the effort to work 
out an integrated program of inter- 
national action for meeting the needs 
of children. Such a program calls first 
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for a clear statement of what these 
needs are, and second for clear infor- 
mation on how far these needs are 
now being met by national programs. 
The proposed “laboratories” and the 
joint training of community workers 
would help to give a deal of informa- 
tion. As to the objectives of the long- 
range program, the working party, 
pending final acceptance of a Draft 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
devised a simple statement to the fol- 
lowing effect. 

National programs and international 
aid to develop services for children 
should be designed to assure that all 
children are: 

“(i) Safely born and satisfactorily 
started on their way in life. 

“(ii) Properly fed and sheltered. 

“(iii) Provided with normal family 
and community life. 

“(iv) Enabled to enjoy the highest 
possible standard of health. 

“(v) Given opportunities for a 
sound and adequate education. 

“(vi) Protected against labor at too 
early an age, prepared for useful and 
satisfying work, and assured of suit- 
able working conditions. 

“(vii) Provided with appropriate 
services to compensate for abnormal 
circumstances.” 

During the Commission's discus- 
sion of this report, several members 
gave information on work for child 
welfare in their countries. Alexander 
S. Poliansky of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
said that his country provides for the 
child from the pre-natal period to 
adult life. Welfare measures included 
special assistance to pregnant women; 
medical and social research for mother 
and child welfare; public assistance to 
mothers of large families and to wo- 
men who are the sole support of their 
children; nurseries and kindergartens; 
numerous hospitals, dispensaries, rest 
homes, sanitoria, and vacation camps 
for children; kindergartens and nur- 
series for orphan children and special 
measures for war orphans. 

Similarly, Mr. Vasily M. Zonov said 
that his country had solved child wel- 
fare problems through the joint efforts 
of government, trade unions and the 
peoples. A vast system had been set 
up to give complete protection to 
mothers and children. Women with 
children are entitled to maternity leave 
and government assistance and large 
families receive financial assistance. 
There are many institutions and or- 
phanages so that no child has to pro- 
vide for his own needs. Elementary 


education is free and compulsory and 
secondary education is within the 
reach of all who wish to carry on 
their studies, for which purpose the 
government offers a large number of 
scholarships. No child is allowed to 
work until he is sixteen and has com- 
pleted seven years of study. The suc- 
cess of the effort of the Soviet Union 
despite the hardships of the Second 
World War is proved by the fact that 
infant mortality has declined sharply 
and that 37 million children attend 
high schools. In 1952, 60 thousand 
million rubles is allotted to public edu- 
cation and 4,500 million rubles for 
assistance to mothers and children and 
mothers of large families. The vital 
problem of child welfare is by no 
means solved satisfactorily in most 
countries: in some countries it 
is still lawful for children to begin 
working at the age of twelve. Reports 
of the Administering Authorities 
show that the situation in Trust Ter- 
ritories as regards welfare of mothers 
and children and education is very 
serious. 

In her comment, Miss Jane Hoey, 
of the United States, said that it is 
clear that parents bear the primary 
responsibility for the child’s upbring- 
ing and education, In that spirit, Unit- 
ed States authorities and charitable or- 
ganizations have developed large-scale 
child welfare programs. All such pro- 
grams, she added, should be consid- 
ered together with more general pro- 
grams for the economic and social 
welfare of the family and all other 
groups in the community. 

Any long-range program should give 
increasing prominence to the needs 
of all children. It should help to 
strengthen family life and the welfare 
of the child in his own home through 
measures such as social insurance, pub- 
lic assistance, family allowances and 
the training of parents. Local programs 
with full public participation should 
receive due emphasis. 

The United Nations has granted fel- 
lowships of study in all the special 
fields of child welfare. This was noted 
by Miss de Hurtado of the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 
She regretted, however, that fellows 
going to a country to study a particu- 
lar problem do not seek to obtain a 
general understanding of this subject. 
She also urged that wider publicity 
be given to the results of investiga- 
tions made by fellows in the country 
where they are studying. 

In the under-developed countries, 
the progress of social work is hamper- 
ed chiefly by lack of trained person- 
nel. Making this point Mrs, Aryanaya- 
kam, of India, said that there are 
many women in her country who, 
after taking a few courses, could be- 
come good social service workers in 
a short time. They may be inadequate- 
ly trained, but even so, such local per- 
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than 
highly qualified staff from abroad. She 
therefore suggested that the working 
group should study methods to enable 


sonnel would be more useful 


rural communities to become self- 
sufficient in matters of social welfare 
as soon as possible. 

The Yugoslav representative, Mr. 
Vlahov, approved all the proposals on 
the training of personnel in courses 
and seminars for auxiliary workers 
and also favored collaboration with 
various social organizations, a method 
which produced good results in the 
past. The proper balance should be 
maintained between what should be 
attempted directly for children and 
what on behalf of the family and the 
community as a whole. In approving 
the report fully, Mr. Vlahov said that 
the tremendous problem of child wel- 
fare could be solved only by joint ef- 
forts and through the agency of the 
United Nations. 

Speaking of the special interest of 
UNESCO in child welfare, Mr. Solo- 
mon Arnaldo referred to the basic 
education program. UNEsco hopes to 
set up a world network of regional 
education centres for the training of 
teachers and research workers, the 
publication of suitable text books and 
research work on the best methods of 
achieving results. The first centre, at 
Patzcuaro, Mexico, has been working 
since May 1951 and a second centre 
will be opened during the year in 
Egypt. The UNESCO conference will 
consider where other regional centres 
might be set up. The agency, which 
had dealt first with homeless and va- 
grant child victims of war, is now 
concentrating on pedagogical problems 
of normal as well as mentally defi- 
cient children. UNESCO intended to 
hold a European conference on the 
education and mental health of chil- 
dren and, in 1953, a Latin American 
conference on educational problems 
connected with technical progress and 
social evolution. 

Miss Dingman of the International 
Union of Child Welfare emphasized 
the need for co-operation with non- 
governmental organizations in all pro- 
grams of community, family and child 
welfare. 

Greece, still suffering from a short- 
age of qualified staff, is trying to estab- 
lish co-operation between the visiting 
nurse and the social welfare services. 
Many Greek villages need assistance 
to cope with the 300,000 orphans and 
it is often necessary to enroll school- 
masters as social workers. Greece has 
two social service organizations to dis- 


seminate child welfare, one (the 
Queen’s) being charitable, and the 
other (Pikpa), public. Under the 


Queen’s patronage, it has been pos- 
sible to build up a splendid social serv- 
ice administration, which could serve 
as the basis for a permanent assistance 
scheme. 
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It is impossible to dissociate the 
child from the community, in fact, 
the community could be reached 
through the child. After making this 
point, Miguel Albornoz, of Ecuador, 
described an interesting project in his 
country. To prevent the flight from 
rural areas, the government has set 
up a number of mobile teams, which 
visit rural areas. The teams are sup- 
plied with books and films and often 
include a teacher and social welfare 
assistant Or nurse, and sometimes .an 
inspector of agriculture and a super- 
visor of sports. These teams have 
been organized with the assistance of 
UNESCO and a large campaign against 
illiteracy has been initiated. The teams 
also assist international action in the 
country; for example, they have taken 
part in UNICEF nutrition and anti- 


tuberculosis campaigns, One third of 
the population of Ecuador has now 
been examined for tuberculosis. 

As to a long-range child welfare 
program the main points, Mr. Albor- 
noz said, are to concentrate on nutri- 
tional problems and the closest co- 
operation between governments, the 
United Nations, UNICEF and the spe- 
cialized agencies. 

UNICEF's Own representative, Mr. 
Charnow, also emphasized the impor- 
tance of rural programs in under-de- 
veloped countries. UNICEF experience, 
he said, proves that the population 
shows goodwill, intelligence, and adap- 
tability in putting such programs into 
effect. Programs with the support of 
the local population give better results 
than others. 





MATERNITY, 

The second and companion report 
before the Commission examines the 
reasons why high priority should be 
given to the welfare of mothers and 
children and at the same time why 
welfare services designed for their spe- 
cial benefit should be closely integrated 
with overall plans for economic and 
social development. It sets out a list 
of concrete measures which should be 
taken into consideration in‘ formulat- 
ing programs for maternal and child 
welfare. Basic services, such as re- 
search, collection of statistics and 
training, which are necessary for the 
effective planning and implementation 
of specific programs, are discussed. 
The report examines assistance avail- 
able from international organizations 
to help governments overcome admin- 
istrative and financial obstacles. An 
annex to the report reviews national 
measures since the war to improve 
conditions for mothers and children. 
Seventeen specific projects undertaken 
in various countries throughout the 
world with the assistance of the United 
Nations or one or several of the spe- 
cialized agencies are listed. Also in- 
cluded in this annex is a review of 
United Nations and specialized agency 
studies on various aspects of the sub- 
ject 

The Commission’s discussion of the 
report was brief and confined primar- 
ily to requests for clarification on cer- 
tain points and to suggestions for 
modifications in the listing of the 
measures to be considered in the for- 
mulation of mother and child welfare 
programs, 

Finally, the Commission adopted a 
resolution resulting from its examina- 
tion of both the reports. The resolu- 
tion recommends that the Economic 
and Social Council request the Secre- 
tary-General, in co-operation with the 
specialized agencies, interested N.G.O.’s 
and other appropriate international 
bodies, to carry out the proposals for 


INFANT 


AND CHILD CARE 


the studies and measures proposed in 
the Social Commission’s report and 
that it urge governments to take ap- 
propriate steps to develop their child 
welfare programs along the lines pro- 
posed. The resolution also lists the 
following five courses of action which 
it recommends that the Economic and 
Social Council request the Secretary- 
General to undertake in co-operation 
with the specialized agencies, N.G.O.’s 
and other bodies: 

(1) Encourage and assist govern- 
ments to assess the extent to which 
development of services for children 
are necessary with a view to formulat- 
ing and carrying out a plan of action 
applicable to both rural and urban 
areas and indicating, where necessary, 
the type of international assistance re- 
quired, 

(2) Develop plans for the training 
of sufficient personnel. 

(3) Develop further the integrated 
program in all its phases, e.g. 

(a) Amplifying the proposed list 
of specific measures including meas- 
ures essential to social security of 
the family, 

(b) Examining proposed meth- 
ods and activities by regions and 
with reference to related services, 
and 

(c) Assembling these proposals 
in convenient form for the use of 
governments and technical advisers. 
(4) Concentrate attention on the 

provision of adequate nutrition with 
special reference to countries where 
adequate feeding is still a fundamen- 
tal problem. 

(5) Report progress on the fore- 
going activities to the next regular ses- 
sion of the Social Commission. 

Finally the resolution urges govern- 
ments to take appropriate steps to de- 
velop comprehensive programs of 
child welfare along the lines proposed 
in the integrated program of long- 
range activities for children. 
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PREAMBLE, SIXTEEN ARTICLES OF 
RIGHTS COVENANT DRAFTED 


HE Commission on Human Rights 

has completed its draft of the pre- 
amble and sixteen articles on substan- 
tive matters which it has been formu- 
lating for the Draft Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights. 
The Commission finished this work on 
May 23, as it ended the sixth week 
of its current session. Certain articles 
on legal aspects of the Covenant’s ap- 
plication, such as a reservation clause 
and a clause relating to its application 
in federal states remain to be con- 
sidered. Furthermore, the measures 
tor the Covenant’s implementation are 
not yet in final form. 

Among the sixteen articles for in- 
clusion in the Covenant is one which 
is not specific to the Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights, but 
which the Commission decided earlier 
in its session should be included both 
in this Covenant and in the parallel 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
which the General Assembly also 
charged the Commission with draft- 
ing. This article relates to the right 
to self-determination (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XII, no, 9). 

The Draft of the Covenant as now 
formulated by the Commission is given 
in full below. Attention is drawn to 
the fact, however, that no decision has 
been taken as yet on the order of the 
articles, except so far as Article | is 
concerned. It was agreed that this 
article, on the obligations of states to 
further the realization of specific 
rights contained in the Covenant, 
should be the first article. For a re- 
view of the discussions which led to 
the adoption of this article and of the 
articles on the right to work, to favor- 
able conditions of work, and to social 
security, see the BULLETIN, vol. XII, 
no. 10. 

Discussion of the other articles, as 
well as the closely related discussions 
in regard to articles for inclusion in 
the Draft Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights, will be reviewed in a 
forthcoming issue. 

The following is the full text of the 
articles so far adopted which appear 
here in the order in which the cor- 
responding articles appeared in the 
draft proposed last year except for 
two articles which did not figure in 
the earlier text—the article on self- 
determination and the article on the 
safeguarding of exsiting standards: 

THE STATES PARTIES HERETO, 

CONSIDERING that in accordance 
with the principles proclaimed in the 
Charter of the United Nations, recog- 
nition of the inherent dignity and of 
the equal and inalienable rights of all 
members of the human family is the 
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foundation of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world, 

RECOGNIZING that in accordance 
with the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights the ideal of free men 
enjoying freedom from fear and want 
can only be achieved if conditions are 
created whereby everyone may enjoy 
his economic, social and cultural rights 
as well as his civil and political rights, 

CONSIDERING the obligation of 
States under the Charter of the United 
Nations to promote universal respect 
for, and observance of, human rights 
and freedoms, 

REALIZING that the individual, hav- 
ing duties to other individuals and to 
the community to which he belongs, 
is under responsibility to strive for the 
promotion and observance of the 
rights recognized in this Covenant. 

AGREE upon the following articles: 


Article 1 

1. Each State Party hereto under- 
takes to take steps, individually and 
through international co-operation, to 
the maximum of its available re- 
sources, with a view to achieving 
progressively the full realization of the 
rights recognized in this Covenant by 
legislative as well as by other means. 

2. The States Parties hereto under- 
take to guarantee that the rights 
enunciated in this Covenant will be 
exercised without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, color, sex, lan- 


guage, religion, political or other opin- 
ion, national or social origin, prop- 
erty, birth or other status. 


Article. ... 

1. Work being at the basis of all 
human endeavor, the States Parties to 
the Covenant recognize the right to 
work, that is to say, the fundamental 
right of everyone to the opportunity, 
if he so desires, to gain his living by 
work which he freely accepts. 

2. The steps to be taken by a State 
Party to this Covenant to achieve the 
full realization of this right shall in- 
clude programs, policies, and techni- 
ques to achieve steady economic de- 
velopment and full and productive em- 
ployment under conditions safeguard- 
ing fundamental political and economic 
freedoms to the individual. 


Article. ... 

The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize the right of everyone to just 
and favorable conditions of work, in- 
cluding: 

(a) Safe and healthy working con- 
ditions; 

(b) Remuneration which provides 
all workers as a minimum with: 

(i) Fair wages and equal re- 
muneration for work of equal value 
without distinction of any kind, in 
particular, women being guaranteed 
conditions of work not inferior to 
those enjoyed by men, with equal 
pay for equal work; and 

(ii) A decent living for them- 
selves and their families; and 
(c) Rest, leisure and reasonable 

limitation of working hours and 
periodic holidays with pay. 





AN INFORMAL DISCUSSION after a meeting of the Human Rights Commission. Left to right are 


H. W. Beaser (U. S.), Karim Azkoul (Lebanon), Samuel Hoare (U. K.), Marmoud Azmi Bey (Egypt), 


H. F. E. Whitlam (Australia), Pierre Juvnigny (France) is seated. 
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Article. ... 


The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize the right of everyone to so- 
cial security. 

Article... . 

The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize the right of everyone to ade- 
quate food, clothing and housing. 


Article. ... 


The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize the right of everyone to an 
adequate standard of living, and the 
continuous improvement of living con- 
ditions. 

Article... . 

The States Parties to the Covenant, 
realizing that health is a state of com- 
plete physical, mental and social well- 
being, and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity, recognize the right 
of everyone to the enjoyment of the 
highest attainable standard of health. 

The steps to be taken by the States 
Parties to the Covenant to achieve the 
full realization of this right shall in- 
clude those necessary for: 

(a) The reduction of infant mortal- 
ity and the provision for healthy de- 
velopment of the child; 

(b) .The improvement of nutrition, 
housing, sanitation, recreation, eco- 
nomic and working conditions and 
other aspects of environmental hy- 
giene; 

(c) The prevention, treatment and 


control of epidemic, endemic and 
other diseases; 

(d) The creation of conditions 
which would assure to all medical 


service and medical attention in the 
event of sickness. 


Article... . 


The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize that: 

1. Special protection should be ac- 
corded to motherhood and particularly 
to maternity during reasonable periods 
before and after childbirth; and 

2. Special measures of protection, 
to be applied in all appropriate cases 
within and with the help of the fam- 
ily, should be taken on behalf of chil- 
dren and young persons, and in par- 
ticular they should not be required to 
do work likely to hamper their normal 
development. To protect children 
from exploitation, the unlawful use of 
child labor and the employment of 
young persons in work harmful to 
health or dangerous to life should be 
made legally actionable; and 

3. The family, which is the basis of 
society, is entitled to the widest pos- 
sible protection. It is based on mar- 
riage, which must be entered into with 
the free consent of the intending 
spouses, 

Article... . 

The States Parties to the Covenant 
undertake to ensure the free exercise 
of the right of everyone to form and 
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join local, national and international 
trade unions of his choice for the pro- 
tection of his economic and social in- 
terests. 

Article. ... 

1. The States Parties to the Cove- 
nant recognize the right of everyone 
to education, and recognize that edu- 
cation shall encourage the full de- 
velopment of the human personality, 
the strengthening of respect for hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms, 
and the suppression of all incitement 
to racial and other hatred. It shall 
promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial, 
ethnic or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace 
and enable all persons to participate 
effectively in a free society; 

2. It is understood: 

(a) That primary education shall be 
compulsory and available free to all; 

(b) That secondary education, in 
its different forms, including technical 
and professional secondary education, 
shall be generally available and shall 
be made progressively free; 

(c) That higher education shall be 
equally accessible to all on the basis 
of merit and shall be made progres- 
sively free; 

(d) That fundamental education 
for those persons who have not re- 
ceived or completed the whole period 
of their primary education shall be 
encouraged as far as possible. 

3. In the exercise of any functions 
which they assume in the field of edu- 
cation, the States Parties to the Cove- 
nant undertake to have respect for the 
liberty of parents and, when ap- 
plicable, legal guardians to choose for 
their children schools other than those 
established by the public authorities 
which conform to such minimum edu- 
cational standards as may be laid 
down or approved by the State and to 
ensure the religious education of their 
children in conformity with their own 
convictions. 

Article... . 

Each State Party to the Covenant 
which, at the time of becoming a party 
to this Covenant, has not been able 
to secure in its metropolitan territory 
or other territories under its jurisdi- 
tion compulsory primary education, 
free of charge, undertakes, within two 
years, to work out and adopt a de- 
tailed plan of action for the progres- 
sive implementation, within a reason- 
able number of years, to be fixed in 
the plan, of the principle of com- 
pulsory primary education free of 
charge for all. 

Article. ... 


1. The States Parties to the Cove- 
nant recognize the right of everyone: 
(a) To take part in cultural life; 

(b) To enjoy the benefits of scienti- 
fic progress and its applications. 


2. The steps to be taken by the 
States Parties to this Covenant to 
achieve the full realization of this right 
shall include those necessary for the 
conservation, the development, and the 
diffusion of science and culture. 

3. The States Parties to the Cove- 
nant undertake to respect the freedom 
indispensable for scientific research 
and creative activity. 

Article... . 

The States Parties to the Covenant 
undertake to ensure the equal right of 
men and women to the enjoyment of 
all economic, social and cultural rights 
set forth in this Covenant. 

Article. ... 

1. Nothing in this Covenant may be 
interpreted as implying for any State, 
group or person, any right to engage 
in any activity or to perform any act 
aimed at the destruction of any of the 
rights or freedoms recognized herein 
or at their limitation, to a greater ex- 
tent than is provided for in this Cove- 
nant. 

2. No restriction upon or deroga- 
tion from any of the fundamental hu- 
man rights recognized or existing in 
any country in virtue of law, conven- 
tions, regulations or custom shall be 
admitted on the pretext that the 
present Covenant does not recognize 
such rights or that it recognizes them 
to a lesser extent. 

Article... . 


The States Parties to this Covenant 
recognize that in the enjoyment of 
those rights provided by the State in 
conformity with this Covenant, the 
State may subject such rights only to 
such limitations as are determined by 
law only in so far as this may be com- 
patible with the nature of these rights 
and solely for the purpose of promot- 
ing the general welfare in a democratic 
society. 

The Right to Self-Determination 

1. All peoples and all nations shall 
have the right of self-determination, 
namely, the right freely to determine 
their poltical, economic, social and 
cultural status. 

2. All States, including those having 
responsibility for the administration of 
non-self-governing and trust territories 
and those controlling in whatsoever 
manner the exercise of that right by 
another people, shall promote the real- 
ization of that right in all their terri- 
tories, and shall respect the mainte- 
nance of that right in other States, in 
conformity with the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter. 

3. The right of peoples to self- 
determination shall also include perma- 
nent sovereignty over their natural 
wealth and resources. In no case may 
a people be deprived of its own means 
of subsistence on the grounds of any 
rights that may be claimed by other 
States, 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT STRESSED 
AT OPENING OF COUNCIL SESSION 


EY facts of economic develop- 

ment — “the most important 
single element in achieving an expand- 
ing world economy”—were outlined 
by Amjad Ali, of Pakistan, who was 
unanimously elected President at the 
opening meeting of the Economic and 
Social Council on May 20, 

The gap between living standards in 
developed and under-developed areas 
is increasing. The national income 
levei of under-developed countries 
does not enable them to make the 
necessary investment and, in most 
cases, the vicious circle could be 
broken only by external help to sup- 
plement internal effort. The help 
needed was considerable, but modest 
when set against the current level of 
expenditure on armaments. In any 
case, it was well beyond what private 
investors, in existing circumstances, 
could provide, though private invest- 
ment could make an important con- 
tribution. 

These might be over-simplified state- 
ments, Mr. Ali observed, but it was 
better to over-simplify than to be in- 
timidated by complexities and diffi- 
culties. 


FAVORABLE ELEMENTS There were some 
potentially favorable elements. The 
technical assistance programs of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, and other extensive technical 
assistance programs, could greatly in- 
crease the technical capacity of the 
under-developed countries to solve 
their own problems. The world was 
becoming increasingly aware both of 
the difficulties and of the possibility of 
progress. 

It should be possible to reconcile 
the need of under-developed countries 
for the products and technical skills 
of the industralized countries with the 
desire of developed countries to main- 
tain full employment and to expand 
their markets: a reconciliation neces- 
sary in the light of past world reces- 
sions and the greater recessions which 
might arise in the future. 

Turning to social problems Mr. 
Amjad Ali referred to the Secretariat 
report on the World Social Situation 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. XII, no. 10). 
On reading the report, he had realized 
more clearly than ever before the in- 
terdependence of economic and social 
aspects and the wisdom of its founders 
in giving the Council its two-fold 
competence. 


HUMAN RIGHTS As for the human 
rights questions, these provided great 
Opportunities for vision and imagina- 
tion. The Council should not be dis- 
couraged because the path was thorny. 
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It should bear in mind that every 
agenda item before it was concerned 
primarily with human beings; and if 
it could not make progress on a given 
question, it should redouble its efforts 
on other questions. 

It was most important for the Coun- 
cil to take the initiative on all prob- 
lems within its competence, 


OTHER OFFICERS In addition to electing 
Mr. Ali as its President, the Council 
chose (also by acclamation) Jiri No- 
sek (Czechoslovakia) and Raymond 
Scheyven (Belgium) as its first and 
second vice-presidents respectively. 


REPRESENTATION OF CHINA ‘The proceed- 
ings began with G. P. Arkadyev, of 
the U.S.S.R., protesting the presence 
in the Council of the “representative 
of the Kuomintang group” instead of 
the lawful representative of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. World opin- 
ion, he said, could not understand 
how the representative of the small 
Kuomintang group, which had been 
driven from Chinese territory, could 
claim to speak for China in the Coun- 
cil. He therefore proposed that this 
representative be excluded, and that 
the representative of the Central Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China be invited to take part in the 
Council’s work. Mr. Arkadyev was 
supported by Henryck Birecki, of Po- 
land, and Frantisek Vavricka, of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Isadore Lubin, of the United States, 
replied that the Council could not 


THE COUNCIL voted unanimously S. Amjad Ali 
(centre) Pakistan, as President; Jiri Nosek (left) 
Czechoslovakia, Ist Vice-President; Raymond 
Scheyven, (right) Belgium, 2nd Vice-President. 


fittingly consider the U.S.S.R. proposal 
while the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China was intervening in 
Korea in defiance of principles dear 
to the United Nations. He therefore 
proposed adjournment of the debate 
on the representation of China. If 
adopted, this proposal would mean 
that the representative of Nationalist 
China would continue to occupy 
China’s place in the Council. 

The Earl of Selkirk (United King- 
dom) concurred with this view, adding 
that even if the armistice negotiations 
in Korea were completed in the near 
future, some time would have to 
elapse before the question could be 
considered. 

Mr. Vavricka argued that Mr. Lu- 
bin’s proposal limited the Council’s 
competence by depriving it of the right 
to decide on the validity of its mem- 
bers’ credentials, and was a_ pro- 
cedural maneuver constituting a fresh 
insult to the Chinese people. 

The Council decided, by 14 votes 
to 4, to adjourn the debate on this 
matter, 


The Economic and Social Council at its opening meeting. 
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GOOD FAITH OF NEGOTIATORS 
QUESTIONED IN KOREA DEADLOCK 


ICE-ADMIRAL C. TURNER 

JOY, retiring as senior United 
Nations Command representative at 
the Pan Mun Jom armistice negotia- 
tions, charged in a farewell statement 
on May 22 that the Chinese and North 
Koreans had entered the talks to gain 
time to repair their shattered forces 
and to try to accomplish at the con- 
ference table what their armies could 
not accomplish on the field. 

He recalled that during the first Kae- 
song meeting he had told North Ko- 
rean Lieutenant-General Nam _ Il, 
senior Chinese-North Korean repre- 
sentative, that the success or failure 
of the negotiations depended directly 
on the good faith of the delegations. 
However, he said, it had become in- 
creasingly clear, through the long 
drawn-out conferences, that any hope 
that the other side would bring good 
faith to the meetings was forlorn in- 
deed. 

“Through a constant succession of 
delays, fraudulent argument, and arti- 
ficial attitudes,” he charged, “you have 
obstructed the attainment of an armis- 
tice which easily lay within our grasp 
had there been equal honesty on both 
sides of this conference table.” 

Nowhere on record, he added, was 
there a single action on the other side 
which indicated a real and sincere 
desire to obtain the objective for which 
the negotiations were designed, The 
fact that only one issue, that on prison- 
ers of war, remained unsolved testi- 
fied to the patience and dedication of 
the United Nations Command. 

After ten months and twelve days 
of the negotiations, first at Kaesong 
and then at Pan Mun Jom, Admiral 
Joy was succeeded as senior represent- 
ative by Major-General William K. 





Major-General William K. Harrison, Jr. 
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Harrison, Jr.,. who went to Korea in 
January as deputy Commander of the 
Eighth Army and, three weeks later, 
became a member of the United Na- 
tions Command delegation. The va- 
cancy in the delegation was filled by 
Brigadier-General Frank McConnel. 
Admiral Joy becomes Superintendent 
of the United States Naval Academy. 


NEGOTIATIONS DEADLOCKED As for the 
armistice negotiations, | meanwhile, 
there was no progress up to May 23, 
although daily meetings were held. The 
Unified Command’s “package pro- 
posal” of April 28—its “final and un- 
alterable over-all solution to the re- 
maining problems’—had been rejected 
by the Chinese-North Koreans on May 
2, and their counter-proposal had been 
rejected by the United Nations 
Command, After five days of closed 
meetings, the delegations reverted to 
open meetings on May 8, and from 
then to May "23, when a three- day re- 
cess was agreed to, the Chinese-North 
Koreans engaged in what the United 
Nations Command delegation describ- 
ed as “propaganda tirades,” including 
charges that the Command used pris- 
oners of war for experiments with 
poison gas, germ weapons, and atomic 
bombs. 

Throughout this period, the United 
Nations Command held that plenary 
meetings should be called only for 
explaining or amplifying the proposed 
over-all solution, but the Chinese- 
North Koreans continued to insist that 
daily meetings be held, and the United 
Nations Command acceded. 

During the period, the latter 
charged that the other side feared to 
face confirmation of the fact that per- 
sonnel formerly of their side would 
forcibly resist a return to their domi- 
nation. Such confirmation would result 
from an offer made by the United 
Nations Command to permit Chinese- 
North Korean representatives to par- 
ticipate in an open, joint rescreening 
of prisoners after the signing of the 
armistice. 

On May 10, the Chinese-North Ko- 
rean delegation brought up. the ques- 
tion of prisoners of war in United Na- 
tions Command custody. They appar- 
ently alluded, according to a Unified 
Command communique, to the Com- 
mand’s announced determination to 
recover Brigadier-General Francis T. 
Dodd, commander of the prisgner-of- 
war camp on Koje Island, who was 
being held hostage Py unruly _pris- 
oners, a 

On May 17, after a’step-by-step re- 
view of the over-all solution, Admiral 
Joy told the other side that the 





United Nations Command had made 
its final negotiatory effort. “In return,” 
the Command reported, “Admiral Joy 
received another propaganda attack, 
essentially a repetition of invective and 
distortion which have characterized 
communist tactics for the past week.” 
The next day he told General Nam Il 
that his accusations could not alter 
the fact “that thousands of personnel 
formerly under your control would 
choose death in preference to return- 
ing to your side.” 


SCREENING OF PRISONERS ‘The meeting 
on May 19, said the United Nations 
Command, “was characterized by the 
communists’ resort to barefaced false- 
hoods when they denied they had ever 
agreed, either directly or indirectly, to 
the screening of prisonres of war held 
by the Unified Command to determine 
which would forcibly resist repatria- 
tion.” 

The Command reviewed the nego- 
tiations leading up to the screening. 
It pointed out that the Chinese-North 
Koreans had known that the screen- 
ing was to take place, had acquiesced 
in its accomplishment, and only de- 
cided to object to it and to deny that 
the matter had ever been raised when 
the results of the screening proved so 
contrary to their liking and expecta- 
tions. 

“This factual reply to their false 
contention,” the United Nations Com- 
mand reported, “was met with the 
usual irrelevant propaganda tirade re- 
garding alleged mistreatment of pris- 
oners of war in United Nations Com- 
mand nr 


er 





Vice-Admiral 


C. Turner Joy 
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On May 20, said the Command, in 
a vain effort to establish that the 
screening had been conducted by force 
and was unfair and illegal, the Chi- 
nese-North Koreans “unleashed one of 
the most vituperative outbursts of the 
armistice negotiations, during the 
course of which they accused the Uni- 
fied Command of innumerable crimi- 
nal acts. It was apparent their charges 
were made in an effort to create prop- 
aganda to counteract the damage 
caused to their prestige by the decision 
of thousands of prisoners of war to 
resist repatriation.” 


RESPECT FOR CHARTER Thereupon the 
United Nations Command delegation 
pointed out that, “in the Preamble of 
the Charter of the United Nations the 
peoples of the United Nations reaffirm- 
ed their faith in fundamental human 
rights and in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, and that the solu- 
tion to the prisoner-of-war problem, 
proposed by the Unified Command, 
provides for and respects these funda- 
mental human rights, while the com- 
munist proposal would completely dis- 
regard them. The proposal to permit 
the communists to witness a rescreen- 
ing in the demilitarized zone was also 
emphasized.” 

The next day, the United Nations 
Command called attention to the fact 
that the Chinese-North Koreans had 


unilaterally disposed of 50,000 United 
Nations Command personnel, four- 
fifths of those alleged to have been 
captured during the first nine months 
of hostilities, and that while, under 
any equitable solution, the United Na- 
tions Command would have the right 
to do likewise, it did not intend to take 
any such action, since to do so would 
be at the expense of the rights of the 
individual prisoners of war. 

The other side, said the Command, 
“as usual distorted this statement, ac- 
cusing the Unified Command of in- 
tending to incorporate four-fifths of 
the prisoners of war in its custody into 
its armed forces. They also made nu- 
merous false charges concerning the 
prisoner-of-war uprising which oc- 
curred at Pusan on May 20.” 

Admiral Joy warned that their delib- 
erate distortions and false charges 
were merely delaying the attainment of 
an armistice. 

On May 23, after General Harrison 
had succeeded Admiral Joy as senior 
delegate, the new United Nations 
Command chief representative told 
the Chinese-North Koreans that there 
could be no question as to the justice, 
equity, and humaneness of the Com- 
mand’s position as set forth in its 
package proposal of April 28. The 
negotiations were then recessed until 
May 27, when a further plenary meet- 
ing still produced no results. 


WAR PRISONERS from the Chinese-North Korean forces. The bath and water heaters shown in 
the picture were constructed by the prisoners. 
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CHARGES INVESTIGATED At a meeting 
of liaison officers after the May 23 
meeting, the United Nations Com- 
mand rejected Chinese-North Korean 
allegations that United Nations Com- 
mand aircraft had bombed prisoner- 
of-war camps in North Korea on May 
4, 5, and 11 and had attacked a dele- 
gation vehicle on May 12. Investiga- 
tion had determined that, if the al- 
leged air attacks were in fact made, 
United Nations Command planes were 
not responsible. 

Another similar investigation had 
shown that a Command aircraft mis- 
takenly attacked the Kaesong security 
area before dawn on May 14. 


Book Notes 


Everyman’s United Nations. (Third 
edition) Published by the United 
Nations, Department of Public In- 
formation (U. S. Sales Agents, the 
Columbia University Press) 388 
pages, indexed, $1.50, 


Everyman’s United Nations, de- 
signed as a concise reference guide to 
the structure, functions, and work of 
the United Nations and its related 
specialized agencies, was first published 
in 1948. The present edition, the third, 
is completely revised and carries the 
work of the Organization up to the 
start of the sixth session of the General 
Assembly last November. It is some- 
what larger than its predecessors, and 
there is an index. 

The book contains three main parts. 
Part I describes briefly the history and 
origin of the United Nations and 
discusses its functions and powers, 
voting procedures, sessions, and organi- 
zation, In Part II, the editors have 
included a review of every important 
problem brought to the United Nations 
from 1946 to November 1951. Part 
III is devoted to the specialized agen- 
cies, outlining the functions, origin, 
organization, and activities of each. 

A series of appendices includes a 
Roster of the United Nations, a List 
of the Members of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies, a Select- 
ed Bibliography, and a Directory of 
United Nations Information Centres 
as well as an index. 

Everyman's United Nations also is 
available in a French edition, and a 
Spanish edition will be published 
shortly. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Front cover, UN-36969; 438, Leo Rosen- 
thal, 440, UN-36955, 36959; 441, UN- 
34500, N. Y. Times; 442, UN-34181; 443, 
36973; 446-447, UN-37849; 38219, 37554, 
174-19, 187-17, WHO; 454, UN-36973; 
455, ICAO 38254; 458, UN-36946. 
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AWARD OF KOREAN SERVICE MEDAL 
TO FORMER COMMANDING GENERAL 


ECRETARY -GENERAL Trygve 

Lie bestowed the United Nations 
Korean Service Medal on General 
Matthew B. Ridgway, former Com- 
mander-in-Chief of United Nations 
forces in Korea, at a brief ceremony 
in the Security Council Chamber on 
May 26. 

The Medal is inscribed: “For serv- 
ice in defence of the Principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations.” It 
was awarded to General Ridgway with 
the approval of the United States 
Government. 

The tribute, said Mr. Lie, was to 
General Ridgway and to all those who 
had been fighting with the United Na- 
tions forces. The Secretary-General 
voiced thanks “to all the officers and 
all the soldiers who have fought so 
brilliantly under your command in 
Korea,” as well as the hope “that all 
those who lost their lives in that battle 
for freedom and for peace have not 
lost their lives in vain.” He recalled 
that General Ridgway had served in 
the United Nations Military Staff 
Committee (from January 1946 to 
June 1948) and that some of his 
former colleagues in that Committee 
were present for the.ceremony. 


SECURITY COUNCIL PRESIDENT The Secre- 
tary-General then presented Ambas- 
sador Selim Sarper, President of the 
Security Council for May, who spoke 
as the representative of Turkey and on 
behalf of his colleagues, also present— 
the representatives of 21 other nations 
having units in Korea. These troops 
had fought under the able command 
of General Ridgway to suppress ag- 
gression and thus lay the foundations 
of collective security, Mr. Sarper said. 
He wished the General success in his 
new responsibilities as Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, “the 
first important regional arrangement” 
established to suppress aggression and 
secure peace and security in the spirit 
of the Charter. 

“The fact,” he said, “that twelve of 
the fourteen members of NATO had 
troops fighting under the leadership 
of the General in Korea and that they 
thus met under conditions of actual 
combat, trusting and respecting one 
another, is a most valuable guarantee 
of a future fruitful co-operation and 
success. 

“Our men and our hearts are with 
you, General. God be with you.” 


FOR UNIFIED COMMAND Representing 
the Unified Command, Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, of the United 
States, declared: “The defeats that 
have been inflicted upon aggressive 
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international communism in Korea 
may have saved the world from a 
global war. In paying tribute to Gen- 
eral Ridgway here today we pay trib- 
ute also to all the men who have 
fought and those who are now strug- 
gling for that peace, freedom, and 
world brotherhood yet to be achieved.” 


“UNPARALLELED IN HISTORY” General 
Ridgeway, expressing his thanks for 
the honor bestowed on him, said 
he realized that very little of the 
tribute went to him, but largely to the 
borders of Korea “where the members 
of those gallant commands have shared 
service with each other and in that 
service on the battlefield have devel- 
oped, in a manner unparalleled in 
history, a mutual respect, a mutual 
understanding, and a mutual confi- 
dence which indeed bid well for the 
future of the United Nations and of 
the free world.” 

Before the public ceremony in the 
Security Council Chamber, representa- 
tives of the states with units in Korea, 
members of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee, and members of the Secretar- 
iat had been presented to General 
Ridgway. 

After General 


the ceremony, the 


held a press conference, and later a 
reception was given in his honor in 
the Secretary-General’s suite on the 


LEAVING HEADQUARTERS after their visit, General Ridgway and Mrs. Ridgway, accompanied 


thirty-eighth floor of the Secretariat 
Building, followed by a luncheon in 
the Delegates’ Dining Room. At the 
conclusion of the visit of about two 
and a half hours, the General, Mrs. 
Ridgway, and their party flew to Paris. 





TWO SUB-COMMITTEES 
ON COLLECTIVE MEASURES 


The Collective Measures Commit- 
tee established two sub-committees on 
May 15, one to consider economic and 
financial measures, and one on military 
measures. It also decided to ask all 
Member states for observations and 
suggestions as to subjects the Commit- 
tee might “usefully explore” in the 
course of its work in the field of col- 
lective security. 

The sub-committee on economic and 
financial measures, which held its first 
meeting on May 23, is composed of 
Australia, Belgium, Egypt, France, 
Mexico, the Philippines, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and 
Venezuela. The sub-committee on mil- 
itary measures is composed of Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, France, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Yugoslavia, 

On May 21, the sub-committee on 
the future work of the Committee 
drafted a letter to Member states re- 
garding implementation of the General 
Assembly’s recommendations of Jan- 
uary 12, 1952, concerning elements 
for United Nations service within na- 
tional armed forces. 





by Secretary-General Trygve Lie and his Executive Assistant, Andrew W. Cordier (second from left). 
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MORE GOVERNMENT REQUESTS 
FOR SPECIFIC PRACTICAL AID 


OVERNMENTS requesting Unit- 

ed Nations technical assistance 
are asking more and more for prac- 
tical assistance on specific projects. 
Many of the requests now are also 
more closely related to carefully 
drawn up, well-rounded development 
plans. Further, more requests call for 
experts to take up executive and man- 
agerial, rather than advisory, responsi- 
bilities. And the requests themselves 
are better defined and fully docu- 
mented so that earlier delays caused 
by the need to secure clarification are 
now being avoided. 

The Secretary-General notes these 
helpful developments of recent months 
—the fifteen months up to March 31, 
1952—in his report on technical as- 
sistance to the current session of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

“As requesting governments become 
increasingly familiar with the pro- 
gram,” the report says, “their confid- 
ence in it grows. In many cases gov- 
ernments are asking for missions to 
be prolonged and for contracts for in- 
dividual experts to be renewed.” 


RECRUITING EXPERTS The difficulty of 
finding experts continues, however, the 
main cause of delays in meeting the 
requests. But, the report points out, 
“the recruitment of specialists for an 
international program is inevitably a 
slow process, and the Secretariat is 
fully aware that there must be no 
slackening of its efforts to reduce de- 
lays wherever possible.” 

Much progress, nevertheless, has 
been made in the rate of recruiting ex- 
perts (which has more than doubled 
during the past year). The fact that 
several governments have set up 
machinery for recruiting experts has 
considerably furthered this progress. 

Sometimes there is a long delay in 
the acceptance of prospective experts. 
The Secretary-General therefore urges 
all governments requesting technical 
assistance to take such decisions as 
rapidly as possible. 

It is important that experts are ade- 
quately briefed on their role and func- 
tions. The Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration has endeavored to place 
its briefing work on a systematic basis, 
so as to inform an expert of all aspects 
ot the program on which he is en- 
gaged, its relationship to the work of 
other organizations, and his own rela- 
tionship to the government he will 
serve. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES Following rec- 
ommendations made by the Technical 
Assistance Committee and the General 
Assembly, greater emphasis has been 
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placed on providing equipment and 
supplies requested by governments to 
increase the effectiveness of technical 
assistance projects. During 1952, it is 
estimated, $665,400 will be spent on 
equipment and supplies in connection 
with expert advice. The report cau- 
tions, however, that the purchase and 
supply of the highly specialized equip- 
ment needed for many United Nations 
technical assistance activities is fre- 
quently a slow and _ complicated 
process. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION There is a grow- 
ing realization of the fact that the ad- 
ministrative aspects of many develop- 
ment projects need careful attention. 

Secondly, more and more emphasis 
is being placed on longer-term assist- 
ance in developing national and re- 
gional institutions for public service 
training. Some United Nations fellow- 
ships may be awarded in the future 
to prospective teachers of public ad- 
ministration. This would aid the 
progressive replacement of interna- 
tional experts by equally capable local 
teachers, 

Thirdly, some requests are being 
received for direct aid in surveys of 
governmental organization, either in 
regard to a country’s general adminis- 
trative structure or in regard to par- 
ticular departments, agencies, or local 
units. 


CO-ORDINATION Governments are do- 
ing more to co-ordinate their requests 
for technical assistance, taking into 
consideration all important factors in 
economic and social development. 
“The governments of practically all 
countries now making extensive use 
of the technical assistance program,” 


the report says, “are organizing or | 


strengthening their own mechanisms to 
assure integrated and co-ordinated use 
of the expert advice available under 
the program.” This development has 
been greatly encouraged and strength- 
ened by the work of resident technical 
assistance representatives. 

Satisfactory progress is also recorded 
in the co-ordination of the various 
agencies rendering technical assistance. 

The report also draws attention to 
recent developments in the work of 
the Technical Assistance Board (TAB) 
which co-ordinates the activities of the 
various organizations taking part in 
the expanded program. “The pro- 
pressive asumption by the Techni- 
cal Assistance Board of a more posi- 
tive and active role,” the report states, 
“will do much to increase the effective- 
ness Of the aid given by the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 


to the less developed countries and to 
enhance the prestige of the technical 
assistance program as a whole.” 


ASSESSMENT OF RESULTS Commenting on 
the need for evaluating the results of 
technical assistance, the report points 
out that a review of five years’ assist- 
ance to governments in the form of 
advisory social welfare services—the 
first comprehensive review of its kind 
—has already been prepared for the 
Social Commission. 

It is suggested that a general as- 
sessment in all fields could be under- 
taken best by the Technical Assistance 
Board, with the full co-operation of 
the operating agencies. (For details of 
technical assistance given by United 
Nations, see box.) 


TECHNICAL AID PROJECTS 
IN 1951 


Sixty-six countries received, or 
were scheduled to receive, technical 
assistance from the United Nations 
during the period January 1, 1951- 
March 31, 1952, in the fields of eco- 
nomic development, advisory social 
welfare services and training in public 
administration. 

These countries included: Afghan- 
istan, Australia, Austria, Barbados, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, France, 
Western Germany, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Libya, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Netherlands, North 
Borneo, Northern Rhodesia, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, St. Lucia, El Salvador, 
Somaliland, Southern Rhodesia, Suri- 
nam, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Tan- 
ganyika, Thailand, Free Territory of 
Trieste, Trinidad, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, Uruguay, Venezuela and 
Yugoslavia. 

Altogether, 165 experts were as- 
signed by the United Nations during 
1951, and a total of 451 fellowships 
and scholarships awarded. Of the Iat- 
ter, 163 were in the field of economic 
development, 98 for training in public 
administration, 190 in the social wel- 
fare field. 

The technical aid projects described 
are: (a) those financed from the reg- 
ular budget of the United Nations; 
(b) those financed from allocations to 
it from the voluntary contributions of 
governments to the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program conducted 
by the United Nations and various 
specialized agencies; and (c) those 
undertaken by United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East. 
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NEW TREATY LIFTS BARS TO FLOW 
OF BOOKS AND EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


TREATY which will end bar- 

riers to the free exchange of edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural ma- 
terials among countries ratifying it 
came into effect on May 21 with the 
deposit at United Nations Headquar- 
ters of the tenth instrument of ratifi- 
cation—that of Sweden. 

Coming into force of the treaty, 
sponsored by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization and the first to enter into 
force under UNESCO — sponsorship, 
brings six years of effort by the or- 
ganization to a successful conclusion. 
Participating countries, in addition to 
Sweden, are Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Israel, Laos, Monaco, Pakistan, Thai- 
land, and Yugoslavia. Nineteen more 
countries have already signed. 


DUTIES AND TAXES The treaty ends cus- 
toms duties on books, newspapers, 
magazines, painting, sculpture, travel 
literature, maps, musical scores, mu- 
seum materials and articles for the 
blind. it provides for the free import 
of educational films and _filmstrips, 
newsreels, sound recordings, other 
audio-visual materials and_ scientific 
equipment. These, however, must be 
consigned to recognized institutions— 
libraries, schools, universities, research 
laboratories, museums. 

Internal taxes on imported informa- 
tion materials are to be no higher than 
those on domestic products and gov- 
ernments are to grant import licenses 
and foreign exchange for books or 
other publications needed by public 
libraries. 

The contracting states agree to “con- 
tinue their common effort to promote, 
by every means, the free flow of edu- 
cational, cultural and scientific ma- 
terials” and will grant these materials 
safe, simplified and expeditious clear- 
ance through customs. 


SIGNIFICANCE Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, when Sweden’s instrument of rati- 
fication was deposited by Sven Graf- 
strom, her Permanent Representative 
to the United Nations, called the 
treaty an example of the technical 
work being done “to achieve the aim 
set forth in the Charter of promoting 
‘social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom.’ ” 

The agreement, Mr. Lie pointed out, 
“makes it possible, on the one hand, 
for people to obtain more easily and 
cheaply the materials needed for their 
own education and enlightenment. On 
the. other hand, it gives each country 
greater access to all the different ex- 
pressions of the cultural life of other 
countries and thus helps to build a 
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spirit of mutual understanding and re- 
spect.” 

To Mr. Grafstrom, the treaty was 
an advance toward “a world where 
the torch of knowledge, not unlike the 
Olympic fire, can be brought with ab- 
solute freedom from country to coun- 
try.”” On behalf of his Government he 
congratulated Mr. Lie and UNESCO, 
whose director-general, Jaime Torres 
Bodet, commented: “The readiness of 
governments to ratify and implement 
the Agreement will give the world 
fresh proof of their refusal to turn 
geographical frontiers into intellectual 
barriers.” 


SIX-YEAR EFFORT The agreement repre- 
sents six years of effort toward one of 
UNESCO's principal aims: to promote 
free cultural exchange to advance “the 
mutual knowledge and understanding 
of peoples.” 

A Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education, meeting in London dur- 
ing the war, recommended that govern- 
ments consider measures to facilitate 
the international circulation of books 
and films. And when UNESCO was set 
up in 1946 its member states agreed to 
promote “the exchange of publica- 
tions, Objects of artistic and scientific 
interest and other materials of infor- 
mation.” The decision to draw up an 
agreement aimed at reducing the in- 
creasing tariff and trade barriers to 
the free international exchange of 
knowledge, was reached in 1948 by 


UNESCO's General Conference, meet- 
ing at Beirut. 
The Agreement is a trade pact 


drafted with the help of the Contract- 
ing Parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, and afterwards 
submitted to a committee of experts 
from 25 member states of UNESCO in 
March 1950 at Geneva. The text thus 
agreed to was unanimously adopted the 
same year by the General Conference 
at its fifth session, in Florence. Short- 
ly afterwards it was opened for signa- 
ture by Governments at the United 
Nations Headquarters. 

The nineteen other countries which 
have signed the Agreement—a _ con- 
siderable number having already ini- 
tiated action for parliamentary ap- 
proval—are: Afghanistan, Belgium, 
Bolivia, China, Colombia, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Iran, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Philippines, Switzerland, and 
the United Kingdom. 





BARRIERS SURVEYED The drafting of the 
agreement followed an historical study 
of the growth of barriers to free im- 
portation of books and a detailed sur- 


vey of the existing barriers which was 
published by UNESCO last year. as 
Trade Barriers to Knowledge: a man- 
ual of regulations affecting educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural materials. 


The introduction to this survey 
pointed out that the social and eco- 
nomic problems of international trade 
in publications are of comparatively 
recent origin. Nineteenth - century 
growth in the quantity and therefore 
in the economic value of material “in- 
struments of knowledge” brought them 
within the orbit of tariff-makers: but. 
by the middle of the century, they 
benefited from a wide-spread Euro- 
pean reaction toward free trade. 

Among the international treaties 
concluded at this time, according to 
the study, is one of 1860, between 
France and the United Kingdom. 
which provided specifically for “free 
trade in books.” Although there was 
a counter-reaction during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, books 
continued to receive favorable treat- 
ment. Many of the important states 
followed the lead of France, which 
completely exempted books from all 
tariff charges regardless of origin. 
though some countries imposed duties 
on imported books in their native 
language. 

The 1914-18 war closed this chap- 
ter; tariffs rose, and new restrictive 
measures were devised, notably the 
licensing system, which enabled gov- 
ernments to control] international trade 
absolutely. Primarily. the controls 
were quantitative. but sometimes 
qualitative criteria crept in, The eco- 
nomic depression of the ‘thirties led to 
restrictions even more rigid and exten- 
sive than those hitherto in force, and 
the division of the world into eco- 
nomic blocks tended to crystallize tran- 
sitory devices into an accepted eco- 
nomic system. 


RECENT RESTRICTIONS The President of 
the International Publishers Congress. 
Sir Stanley Unwin, in reviewing the 
UNESCO report, pointed out that it is 
a “sad reflection upon the age in 
which we live” that almost all the re- 
strictions recorded are of recent origin. 

“Before the first world war,” he 
said, “and probably even before the 
second, it would have been possible to 
list on a half-sheet of notepaper the 
obstacles that handicapped the flow of 
books”; now the list requires “a large 
and closely-set volume of 167 pages.” 

UNESCO says that, for the most part. 
it would seem that the imposition of 
tariffs or other restrictions was due to 
the desire of excise authorities to col- 
lect revenue from any easily identi- 
fiable commodity, and to the almost 
universal wish to restrict expenditure 
in foreign currencies, rather than to 
any deliberate political or cultural 
policy 
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The Conquest 
of Malaria 


THIS LITTLE INDONESIAN girl, now so uncertain, will grow up free 
from malaria because of a plan developed by WHO and the Indonesian 
Government. One of the first things a control team has to do is to 
check the incidence of the disease, and blood slides are collected from 
villagers and sent to the laboratory for microscopic examination. 





HE death toll from malaria in the countries of 

South-East Asia has been very large. In India 
alone, during 1946, more than a million died. Nor 
does this grim fact tell half the story—of little month- 
old babies sweating in their first rigour; of older 
children, their spleens enlarged by constant re-infec- 
tion; of the chronically sickened adults left without 
energy, strength, or ambition. 

The effects of the disease are felt in other ways— 
only healthy men can keep the fields clear and the 
cattle tended. 

A few small teams of the World Health Organi- 
zation, usually one malaria-control expert and a 
nurse, now have begun to break the vicious hold of 
malaria throughout the region. In the space of two 
years they have achieved an impressive record— 
giving protection to hundreds of thousands and 
completely eradicating the disease over large areas. 
Often this has been accomplished at a cost of about 
ten cents per head. In most of these operations the 
government requesting assistance has provided a 
matching team of its own nationals. These teams, 
in turn, instruct others in the techniques needed to 
keep their country free of the disease. 


AT WORK in the laboratory, Terai, India, checking blood smears. Here 
the parasite rate had originally ranged from 40 to 80 per cent. But a 
survey made in January 1951 showed that this rate in infants had 
dropped to nil. The success of this campaign has made possible a big 
colonization scheme in this fertile but hitherto undeveloped area, and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization has joined with WHO in a proj- 
ect for continued control of malaria and increased food production. 


~ 
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THE ACTIVE CO-OPERATION of the local people, layman and priest 
alike, is essential. This Buddhist priest in Thailand looks on while his 
temple is sprayed. Malaria control has also started in Burma and 
Ceylon. The latter country had itself carried on a successful country- 
wide DDT-spraying program without international assistance, but has 
asked WHO for help in improving facilities and, jointly with UNICEF, 
to establish a DDT plant. For this, WHO will supply four experts. 


IN JAJOMATA village, Dr. J. Orkney of WHO answers questions dur- 
ing the. distribution of paludrine. The malaria team in Pakistan has 
had a highly successful two years. The final spleen-rate check—a stan- 
dard test for malaria—showed a reduction of 87.3 per cent since the 
first tests were made in June 1949. The immediate effect was an in- 
crease in food production and in the productivity of farm labor. A 
survey made one year after the scheme started showed a 15 per cent 
yield increase in sprayed rice crops over comparable unsprayed areas. 


DR. O. CHRISTENSEN, head of the WHO team in Afghanistan, exam- 
ines field specimens in the Kabul laboratory. The malaria-contro!l team 
here consisted of three WHO experts with additional national personnel, 
who began work in May 1950. The area at present under their control 
totals 610 square miles, with a population of 120,000. The Government, 
by training its own personnel, has continued work elsewhere and is 
considering extension of control measures to eight other areas. 
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A VILLAGE TEACHER in the Singur region giv-~ his class some simple 
rules for healthy living. WHO has been operating in India for about 
two and a half years, with four demonstration teams. In Orissa, the 
sickness rate fell from 20 per thousand persons to 1.5; in Mysore, one 
malaria engineer and a nurse covered 1,600 square miles and helped 
to reduce the incidence from 38 per cent to 11 per cent. A fourth 
team, in Madras, achieved a similar reduction. The hard work of the 
locally recruited personnel contributed substantially to these successes. 





PROPOSALS TO DISCLOSE 
AND VERIFY ARMS, FORCES 


HE Disarmament Commission is continuing its work through its two 
Working Committees—Committees I and II. The special field of study of 
Committee I is the regulation of all armaments and armed forces, while that of 


Committee II 


is their disclosure and _ verification. 


The membership of the 


Commission and its Committees is identical. 

The May 15 issue of the BULLETIN reported the discussion up to May 13 
in Committee I. Simultaneously, Committee II had met four times between 
April 5 and May 9. A report of these discussions follows. 


Meanwhile, Committee I continued its meetings on May 13, 14, and 16, 
and the Commission itself met on May 22 and again on May 28 to consider its 
draft first report. The debates at those meetings will be reviewed in a later 


issue of the BULLETIN. 


At the Committee’s first meeting on 
April 5, the United States submitted 
a working paper on “Proposals for 
progressive and continuing disclosure 
and verification of armed forces and 
armaments.” 

These proposals, explained Ben- 
jamin V. Cohen, were intended only 
as a basis for discussion and an intelli- 
gent exchange of views on procedures. 
The United States was not committing 
itself to the working paper as submit- 
ted or asking others to commit them- 
selves; suggestions and constructive 
criticisms would be welcomed, and the 
United States itself might suggest 
changes and revisions. 

The working paper, Mr. Cohen said, 
outlined a scheme for progressive and 
continuing disclosure and verification 
of armed forces and armaments, in- 
cluding atomic weapons. It outlined 
the scope of the disclosures and the 
successive stages, without attempting 
to elaborate all the details which would 
have to be included in the final plan. 
If agreement could be reached on the 
basic features, elaboration could fol- 
low. 

Even though the working paper was 
a preliminary document, it was a com- 
plicated one into which a great deal 
of thought had gone. Its implications 
were important and significant. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES Explaining the 
high points, Mr. Cohen stated that, 
first, the paper outlined the essen- 
tial principles which should govern 
a workable system of disclosure and 
verification. It made clear that the 
system should be continuing, progres- 
sive, and complete, and should pro- 
vide, under a competent international 
authority, adequate safeguards against 
violations. It should include from the 
start all armed forces and armaments, 
including atomic weapons. 


The paper then developed funda- 
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mental concepts, particularly those of 
stages and of inspection. The concept 
of stages had been proposed by the 
United States in the General Assem- 
bly, with the idea that disclosure and 
verification should be carried out step 
by step. Stages had been suggested 
because, in the existing world tension, 
no state would disclose its most 
guarded security secrets unless it could 
be satisfied, in advance of each suc- 
cessive stage, that all the states pri- 
marily concerned were proceeding with 
the same good faith, the same under- 
standing, and at the same pace. 

The concept of stages was not in- 
tended to delay and obstruct, but to 
facilitate and expedite progress and to 
establish confidence. The proposal to 
proceed from the least secret to the 
more secret areas Was not to emascu- 
late or slow up the process of vital 
disclosures and progress toward an 
open world, but to ensure that a begin- 
ning be made “in the direction of the 
light.” 

“It would not be realistic,” re- 
marked Mr. Cohen, “to expect any 
state to reveal all its secrets at the out- 
set.” 

There might be legitimate discussion 
as to what should be included in each 
stage. The working paper was drawn 
with the idea that enough should be 
included in the first stage so that, if 
that stage were satisfactorily con- 
cluded, there would be a new basis of 
confidence. On that basis, the nations 
not only could proceed with assurance 
to the subsequent stages of disclosure 
and verification, but could make genu- 
ine progress toward a relatively dis- 
armed world. 


Hence, the first suggested stage was 
neither small nor unimportant in 
scope. It was a count of armed forces 
and of the location of installations and 
facilities concerned with armaments of 
all types, including atomic. It was a 


highly significant and far-reaching dis- 
closure “in breadth, but not in depth 
at this stage.” 

On completion of the first stage, all 
states would know much more about 
the armed strength of all other states 
than they knew now. Such knowl- 
edge would at least limit their fears to 
the facts and dispel fears which were 
based on fantasy. On completion of 
the first stage, all would have learned 
a great deal about the problem of in- 
spection and verification under inter- 
national control and how far they 
could rely on international inspection 
and control to ensure that treaties 
limiting or eliminating armaments and 
armed forces would be kept. 


THE FIVE STAGES ‘The character of the 
items to be disclosed and verified in 
the five stages was summarized in gen- 
eral in the working paper as follows: 


“Stage I. A quantitative count in 
the nature of a report on existing 
strength levels of all armed forces 
and of the location of installations 
and facilities concerned with arma- 
ments of all types including atomic. 

Stage Il. Detailed disclosure of 
organization of armed forces and 
of installations and facilities con- 
cerned with the basic materials re- 
quired for production of all arma- 
ments including atomic. 

“Stage III. Detailed disclosure of 
armaments (except novel arma- 
ments), fissionable material, and in- 
stallations and facilities utilized in 
their production. 

“Stage IV. Detailed disclosure of 
installations and facilities utilized in 
the production of novel armaments 
including atomic (armaments not in 
general use by the end of the Second 
World War but in volume produc- 
tion today). 

“Stage V. Detailed disclosure of 
novel armaments including atomic.” 


The United States hoped that the 
working paper would dispel any er- 
roneous impressions held by _ the 
U.S.S.R. The United States, he said, 
did not seek to delay discussion and 
agreement on plans for the reduction 
of armed forces and armaments, or the 
prohibition of atomic weapons, or the 
use of weapons of mass destruction, 
while working on plans for the dis- 
closure and verification of existing 
armed forces and armaments. The 
Disarmament Commission had_ or- 
ganized itself into two committees so 
that work could go forward concur- 
rently in both of those fields. The 
United States felt that any progress in 
the field of disclosure and verifica- 
tion would greatly facilitate progress 
in the field of limitation, reduction, 
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and elimination of armed forces and 
armaments. 

It was not true that the plans for 
disclosure and verification neglected 
atomic weapons in favor of conven- 


tional weapons. On the successful 
completion of the first stage, all states 
could calculate within measurable 


limits the potential strength in atomic 
weapons of all other states. It would 
not be possible at the end of the first 
stage to know the exact details of any 
state’s atomic weapons and how they 
were produced, but the information 
disclosed would be of comparable 
significance with the information dis- 
closed on conventional arms. 


TIMING DECISION LATER The reduction 
of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons were being discussed 
in Committee I. Disclosure and veri- 
fication were being discussed here, in 
Committee II]. The timing of the pro- 
gram could be worked out later, for, 
“until we know more clearly what we 
are going to do, we can hardly decide 
in what time sequence we should do 
it 

The United States position as out- 
lined in the General Assembly still 
held: the Commission could either pre- 
pare a plan on disclosure and verifica- 
tion, which would then be put into 
effect as a prelude to detailed planning 
on regulation, or. it could produce 
plans for the whole system, with dis- 
closure and verification not actually 
put into effect until all the treaties 
were signed. 

Whichever course the Commission 
finally adopted, it would be necessary 
to work out the details of the system 
of disclosure and verification. 

The U.S.S.R. had said that it want- 
ed all data submitted, but how was 
this to be done without planning the 
procedure? Mr. Cohen hoped that the 
Soviet Union representative would join 
with the others in working out the 
details, “in the realization that we are 
not prejudging the question of timing.” 

“There is, I believe,” he added, “no 
difference among us as to the wish to 
achieve a drastic over-all reduction in 
armed forces and armaments and the 
elimination of weapons of mass de- 
struction. Our real task is to come to 
grips with the problem of how we can 
make certain, in the interest of our 
common peace and security, that any 
agreed reduction or elimination is in 
fact observed. If we cannot agree on 
international inspection of existing 
armed forces and armaments, how can 
we ever agree on international inspec- 
tion to determine whether arms reduc- 
tions and eliminations have taken 
place?” 

The U.S.S.R. insisted that the Unit- 
ed Nations plan for atomic energy 
control required excessive international 
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control and that a system of interna- 
tional inspection, without international 
ownership and management, should 
suffice to ensure the elimination of 
atomic weapons. But, so far, the Soviet 
Union had not advanced plans which 
would give any real assurance that the 
kind of international inspection it pro- 
posed would work. 

The United States hoped that the 
Committee, in fulfilling its mandate, 
would examine the working paper ex- 
peditiously. It hoped that the repre- 
sentatives could work together in- 
formally as technical experts and men 
of goodwill rather than as formal rep- 
resentatives of governments speaking 
only under instructions. In this spirit, 
perhaps they could devise a document 
that at a later stage all governments 
could accept. The objective was not 
to gain a propaganda victory, but to 
make real progress toward an open and 
relatively disarmed world. 


AS RAPID AS POSSIBLE When asked by 
Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
what periods of time were contem- 
plated for implementation of the five 
proposed stages, Mr. Cohen replied 
that he would not try to state off- 
hand how long they would take. The 
working paper did not deal with the 
prohibition of atomic energy, for that 
was being considered in the other 
Committee. But whatever was agreed 
On in that Committee would be linked 
with the plans for the inspection of 
existing forces. The United States 
hoped that the successive stages out- 
lined in the working paper could be 
carried through as rapidly as possible. 
When members knew that they had 
a system of safeguards that would 
work, they would be in a better posi- 
tion to say when they would agree 
that the prohibition should become ef- 
fective. 


PRELIMINARY COMMENT In preliminary 
comment, reviewing the United King- 
dom’s general attitude toward dis- 
closure and verification, J. E. Coulson 
emphasized that the first task was to 
create confidence, which progress in 
disclosure and verification would do. 
Fair and reciprocal progress would not 
penalize or prejudice any country 
which participated in it. It need not be 
spread over years during which there 
would be no reduction or limitation of 
armaments. On the contrary, even 
small but definite progress in the field 
of disclosure and verification might 
well create, in a short period, the basis 
for a disarmament plan. With that at- 
titude, the United Kingdom would ex- 
amine the important United States pro- 
posals. 

For France, Jules Moch welcomed 
the fact that the United States pro- 
posals constituted a working document 


and not an ultimatum to be taken or 
left, as had some other proposals, and 
that Mr. Cohen had suggested that the 
representatives work together as ex- 
perts and men of goodwill. That, in- 
deed, was the prerequisite for progress. 
He believed that a beginning of dis- 
closure and verification, in sincerity, 
would influence the attitudes of all 
governments far out of proportion to 
the scope of the information revealed 
at the first stage. 


OPPOSITE VIEW The United States pro- 
posals, declared Mr. Malik, were de- 
signed for a particular cause—that of 
getting information from other people 
while concealing data on atomic 
weapons and secret weapons at home. 
They would not dispel the Soviet 
Union’s doubts, but rather strengthen 
them, for what was involved was only 
a question of collecting information. 
Meanwhile, confidence would not be 
increased, because data on_ secret 
weapons, atomic weapons, all means 
of mass destruction, would be con- 
cealed and would hang over the world 
as a threat which might be unleashed 
at any time. And, during that period 
of secrecy, amounts of the simplest 
and most ordinary types of armament 
would be disclosed. 

It was easy to guess how much time 
was required for the five stages—the 
amount of time that would permit the 
United States fully to carry out its 
huge rearmament program. Rather 
than increase international confidence, 
this working paper, which was really 
a smokescreen, would increase inter- 
national distrust. Its main theme was 
that, in no case, would information 
be submitted simultaneously on all 
types of armaments. 

Mr. Cohen had declared that the 
atomic weapon could not be _ pro- 
hibited nor could armaments be re- 
duced as long as the control system 
had not been established. But no one 
contemplated the establishment of a 
prohibition of the atomic weapon with- 
out the simultaneous establishment of 
control. The Soviet Union proposed 
to prohibit the atomic weapon and 
simultaneously to establish a strict sys- 
tem of international control. The in- 
ternational control organ would be 
granted rights to carry out continuous 
inspections. Was this not a safeguard? 

Mr. Cohen had asked how the So- 
viet Union proposed that all data 
should be submitted. The concrete pro- 
posal was that the Assembly recom- 
mend to all states immediately—at any 
rate, not later than within a month 
after it had taken a decision on the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon and 
the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces of the five great powers by one- 
third—that they submit full official 
data on the status of their armaments 
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and armed forces, including the atomic 
weapon and military bases on foreign 
territory. Those data would be sub- 
mitted on the basis of the level at the 
time the decision was taken by the 
Assembly. 


The Soviet Union also proposed 
verification. The international control 
organ, which would be set up within 
the framework of the Security Coun- 
cil, should exercise control over the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon and 
the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. At the same time, it should 
verify the data disclosed by states on 
the levels of the armaments and armed 
forces. 


Acceptance and implementation of 
those provisions in good faith would 
put an end to international distress and 
alleviate mutual suspicions. That 
should be the starting point. 


AGREEMENT FIRST In a later statement, 
on April 10, Mr. Malik insisted that, 
without an international agreement for 
the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon, no 
independent state would agree to the 
disclosure and verification of informa- 
tion On its armaments and armed 
forces. Nor would it agree to allow 
within its borders inspectors from 
other states whose governments had 
refused to conclude such an agree- 


ment and had publicly stated that they 
were preparing for war against that 


state and that people. On the other 
hand, it was obvious that the adoption 
of an international decision in prin- 
ciple for the reduction of armaments 
and the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon, compulsory for all states, 
would immediately guarantee an agree- 
ment both on the submission of full 
information on armaments and on the 
verification of that information. 


Under the working paper, Mr. 
Malik said, the procedure for the first 
stage was intended to disclose fully the 
manpower strength of regular and re- 
serve units and of security and police 
forces of all categories and the loca- 
tion of all active military enterprises. 
The insepctors would have access to 
the territory of a country to estab- 
lish the exact location of all military 
installations and plants. For this pur- 
pose, aerial surveys were provided for 
—that is, intensive aviation intelli- 
gence and aerial photography. 


In respect of all war plants or mili- 
tary installations, it was proposed to 
disclose and verify their location, the 
number of workers in those plants, the 
amount of energy used by those plants, 
and their productive activity. Thus, 
the first stage for armed forces and 
armaments of the conventional type 
was intended to guarantee the collec- 
tion of such intelligence information 
as would make it possible to have a 
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full and complete idea of the war po- 
tential of a state and of its strength. 


POSTPONEMENT ON ATOMIC WEAPONS 
The first stage for atomic weapons, 
however, was limited merely to the 
most general information concerning 
the external description of plants con- 
nected with the production of atomic 
energy. There was a special reserva- 
tion that an internal inspection would 
not be carried out. Thus, the full ex- 
tent of the inspection would be that 
inspectors could look from a distance 
at the external aspects of any plants 
that were described as atomic. No in- 
formation and no verification were 
provided for in the first four stages in 
regard to the atomic weapon itself. The 
submission of information on_ the 
atomic weapon was limited to the fifth 
stage. Only at that stage, after the 
completion of the four preceding 
stages, would it be possible to carry 
out a so-called direct inspection. 

Thus, the submission of information 
on the atomic weapon and on all other 
new and most secret types of weapon 
would be postponed to the fifth stage 
and might indeed never take place— 
for the United States proposals pro- 
vided for the possibility of the adop- 
tion by a simple majority in the Se- 
curity Council of a decision for the 
complete halting of the whole system 
of disclosure and verification if a 
violation were committed by any state 
at any stage. In this regard, Mr. Malik 
reiterated that the United States had a 
“guaranteed majority” in the Council 
which it systematically used. 

The plan for disclosure and verifica- 
tion, he charged, was, in substance, 
one of the measures in the preparation 
of a new war. 


FULL RECIPROCITY Mr. Coulson remind- 
ed Mr. Malik that the scheme would 
apply to all countries having sub- 
stantial military forces, not just the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Malik’s argument 
that it was a plot to put the Soviet 
Union at the mercy of the United 
States was laughable. If the Soviet 
Union already knew all about the 
armed forces of the Western powers 
and would therefore gain nothing from 
any arrangement for disclosure and 
verification, it could hardly object to 
the desire of other countries to start 
off on any disarmament scheme on 
the same footing as the Soviet Union. 
If that was not so, then there was no 
reason why a system of disclosure and 
verification should not be devised on 
a basis of full reciprocity, to the ad- 
vantage of all and the disadvantage of 
none. 

Mr. Coulson believed that a major 
factor in the time that the scheme 
might require was the attitude of the 
Soviet Union itself. So long as the 
Soviet Union refused even to discuss 


the proposal, it would be superfluous 
to attempt to estimate the date by 
which the process might be completed. 
As for the United Kingdom, it did not 
consider that every stage of the scheme 
necessarily had to be completed before 
agreement could be achieved on a dis- 
armament plan and a start made on 
putting it into effect. However, unless 
a start were made with disclosure and 
verification, it was unlikely that agree- 
ment on disarmament would be 
reached. 

Had it not been for the constant 
Soviet Union obstruction during the 
last six years, it was more than likely 
that by this time atomic and other 
weapons of mass destruction would 
have been effectively eliminated and 
that the general level of armaments 
in the world would be only a fraction 
of what it was today. If the Soviet 
Union co-operated now in the work 
of the Disarmament Commission, in- 
ternational confidence might be re- 
established in six months or a year or 
a little longer, to such an extent that 
the fear of war would largely have 
been lifted. 


APPEAL FOR COMPROMISE Both Mr. 
Moch and Mr. Cohen appealed to Mr. 
Malik to help find compromise solu- 
tions. It was unthinkable that a plan 
would be adopted against the will of 
any one of the great powers, said Mr. 
Moch, while Mr. Cohen remarked that 
it was clear that neither the Soviet 
Union nor the United States was pre- 
pared to accept the decision of the 
other as the final voice in international 
control. However, everybody was in 
favor of international control, so it 
was necessary to find out what could 
be agreed to. 

Mr. Malik, in turn, made an appeal. 
If there was a real wish to achieve 
success in the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, he said, and to agree to the 
adoption of an international decision 
for the reduction of armaments and 
armed forces and a prohibition of the 
atomic weapon, the other secondary 
questions could easily be settled. Of 
course disclosure and verification were 
significant and important—but for im- 
plementing the agreement on reduc- 
tion and prohibition. 

Alexis Kyrou, of Greece; Dr. Hsioh- 
Ren Wei, of China; and Adil Derinsu, 
of Turkey, were willing to accept the 
United States proposals as the basis of 
the Committee’s discussions, Compar- 
ing the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
proposals on disclosure and _ verifica- 
tion, Dr. Wei said that the latter were 
full of loopholes and could not be 
accepted. 


“NO SIGN OF PROGRESS” Alvaro Teix- 
eira Soares, of Brazil, struck a pessi- 
mistic note when he declared, on April 
25: “The Brazilian delegation can see 
no sign of progress and no evidence 
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of improvement in the prospect of 
our ever succeeding in our task, Any 
hopes that may have existed must now 
be dimmed, and any amount of opti- 
mism must be considered unrealistic. 
We may as well admit it and not try 
to fool ourselves. We are not making 
progress, and world public opinion 
must not be deceived into expecting 
some results from our work. No prog- 
ress will be possible here unless there 
is some substantial change in the ap- 
proach of the Soviet Union to the 
problems we are discussing.” 

A gesture of co-operation from the 
Soviet Union at this stage could mean 
all the difference between the existing 
distressing hopelessness and the begin- 
ning of the era for which all the peo- 
ples of the world had been waiting. 


DISAGREEMENT ON PRINCIPLE Later, Mr. 
Malik asserted that the disagreement 
was One of principle and that appeals 
that the Soviet Union propose modifi- 
cations Or amendments to the United 
States proposal were purely demagogic, 
for it was evident that no improve- 
ments would help in any way. No 
amendments would eliminate the di- 
vergencies of principle, the substance 
of which, briefly, was that the Soviet 
Union favored the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon, the reduction of arma- 
ments, and the submission of full in- 
formation on all armaments, and that 
the United States was opposed to such 
prohibition, reduction, and submission 
of information. 

He was critical of the “unjustified 
artificial division of armaments” in 
the United States proposal into those 
used and those allegedly not used 
during the Second World War. Atomic, 
bacteriological, and other weapons of 
mass destruction, he pointed out, had 
been placed in the second group, giv- 
ing the impression that they had not 
been used during the Second World 
War, and thus were relegated to the 
fifth stage for the submission and 
verification of information. With fur- 
ther examination, it became clearer 
how inconsistent and unacceptable the 
United States proposals were. 

On the contrary, Mr. Cohen asserted 
that considerable information in the 
atomic field was required in the first 
proposed stage, Furthermore, while 
Mr. Malik presented the scheme of 
stages as if anything after the first 
stage was intended to be remote and 
indefinite and, indeed, not likely to 
happen at all, that was certainly not 
the intention. 


WITHIN YEAR OR TWO The procedure 
of stages had been outlined to have 
orderliness and to create confidence, 
so that progress could be made from 
one step to the next. But the Soviet 
Union representative spoke as if there 
was to be one exchange of informa- 
tion and nothing more. 
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“That,” said Mr. Cohen, “is not our 
idea. Our idea is that we move on 
quickly and that, with good faith and 
co-operation, the entire five stages 
should be completed within a year and 
certainly not more than two years. 
We should have confidence in our- 
selves during that period. If we are 
going to keep throwing accusations 
at one another and abusing one an- 
other, we will never agree on disarma- 
ment or be able to carry through a 
disarmament program. We want to 
find ways of disarming.” 


NOT FOR AGGRESSION In reply to Mr. 
Cohen’s remark that the U.S.S.R. had 
atomic bombs although Mr. Malik had 
contended that such bombs were 
weapons of aggression only, Mr. Malik 
replied: “Of course we have the 
atomic bomb, and we are producing 
the atomic bomb. But we proposed 
the prohibition of the atomic bomb 
when we did not have it, and we are 
also for the prohibition of the atomic 
bomb when we do have it and are in 
the process of producing it. We pro- 
posed the institution of strict interna- 
tional control over that prohibition. 
The United States opposed that when 
they had a monopoly in the field of 
atomic weapons and now also when 
we have the atomic bomb as well. 
Our policy is a consistent one. It is a 
policy of principle: we know what 
the atomic bomb is, we have it, we 
are producing it. We are producing 
it not for the purpose of aggression. 
We propose that it should be banned, 
and that is what we call for in the 
United Nations.” 


THREE STAGES PROPOSED Urging Mr. 
Malik on both April 25 and May 9 to 
submit amendments which the Com- 
mittee could discuss, Mr. Moch asked 
him whether he would regard a reduc- 
tion in the number of stages as an 
improvement of the original plan. 
Such a reduction, which Mr. Moch 
himself favored, could be achieved as 
follows, with the disclosure, as stipu- 
lated by the Assembly, being progres- 
sive and continuing, proceeding from 
the general to the particular: 

In the first stage, the information 
supplied, although of a general nature, 
should enable a satisfactory estimate 
of the volume of the forces involved. 

In the second stage, information on 
the organization of forces would re- 
veal the purpose for which those 
forces were to be used—offensive or 
defensive—and the general possibilities 
of their use. 

In the third stage, supplementary 
information would reveal the opera- 
tional value of the forces. 

Thus, said Mr. Moch, the elements 
revealed would go from the general 
and quantitative progressively to the 
particular and qualitative. The mili- 
tary power of a country would in that 


way be completely defined in regard 
to its armed forces. 

It would be useless and harmful to 
submit to the Committee at this time 
a detailed proposal on the information 
to be supplied at each of the three 
stages in connection with the man- 
power, the material, the structure, the 
budget, and the organization of each 
of the land, sea, and air forces. The 
French delegation had done that work, 
and it had been approved by its Gov- 
ernment, but, before discussing the 
details, Mr. Moch thought that agree- 
ment should be reached on the prin- 
ciple. 


QUESTION OF AGREEMENT The essential 
question was whether the Soviet 
Union, which vigorously opposed ex- 
amination of the United States pro- 
posal of five stages, would be prepared 
to agree to a discussion of a system 
which would reduce the number of 
stages from five to three, and whether 
the United States, which proposed the 
division into five stages as the first 
basis of discussion, would agree thus 
to narrow the disclosure operations. 
If the two replies were in the affirma- 
tive, and if no other delegation raised 
any objection in pricinple, the way 
would be open for a technical debate 
on distributing the total operations 
within the three stages. 

This initial proposal, Mr. Moch 
explained, dealt only with conven- 
tional armaments and armed forces, 
but efforts would also have to be made 
to distribute among the same stages— 
or through the same total period of 
time—the elements which made it 
possible to define the atomic power 
of a country. 

There were two other considerations, 
Mr. Moch continued, which were rel- 
atively independent of the number ot 
stages. He did not think, for instance, 
that the process of disclosure and veri- 
fication could, from a practical point 
of view, be isolated from the system 
of regulation of armaments as a 
whole, as it was in the work of the two 
Committees. Nor, indeed, should it 
be merely the prelude to that work. 
His delegation considered that dis- 
closure could not usefully be applied 
before the conventions governing 
regulations were applied. 

Secondly, agreeing with Mr. Coul- 
son in this regard, he said that each 
phase of disclosure, once it had been 
completed and verified, should lead, 
if the results of the verification so 
allowed, to the automatic putting into 
force of a procedure of regulation— 
that is, of limitation, reduction, or 
prohibition. This dovetailing of the 
two procedures, however, raised com- 
plex problems. 


VERIFICATION Turning next to verifica- 
tion, Mr. Moch believed that this was 
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a puint on which discussion could 
easily be opened, since all were agreed 
on the principle that verification was 
absolutely necessary. Once agreement 
had been reached on the general prin- 
ciples of verification, an attempt could 
be made to define precisely the way in 
which the principles would be applied. 
As a basis for discussion, therefore, 
he proposed the five following prin- 
ciples: 

Each phase of disclosure, whatever 
the number of stages, would be fol- 
lowed by a period of verification; 

Verification following each stage 
should be positive or negative—the 
former would establish the exactness 
of the information supplied, and the 
latter would ensure that no important 
disclosure had been omitted; 

At the choice of the controllers, 
verification should be carried out on 
evidence or on the spot, or on both; 

Positive or negative verification 
should include every opportunity for 
corroborating information by what- 
ever means the controlling authority 
might consider appropriate; 

And verification at a determined 
stage would refer only to the objects 
included in that or in prior phases, 
but not in future phases. 

Mr. Moch emphasized that it should 
be clearly understood that the princi- 
ple of verification on the spot implied 
that the inspectors should have com- 
plete freedom of movement through- 
out the national territory of a state 


and free access to any place they 
wished to see. Thus, the right to fly 
over territory should be accorded to 


the international inspecting organ. 
Nonetheless, the manner in which this 
flying should take place should be the 
subject of particular study. Aerial 
inspection should be used only when 
that form of inspection was _ indis- 
pensable. With this concept in mind, 
the limits which should apply to this 
verification should be examined. 


TIME UNCERTAIN When asked by Mr. 
Kyrou, of Greece, how long he 
thought the three stages would take, 
Mr. Moch replied that that was diffi- 
cult to answer. The time for one or 
another stage of verification—whether 
there were three or five—depended 
essentially not only on the goodwill 
shown by the administrations asked to 
supply information, but also on the 
heaviness of their administrative ma- 
chinery, and this was a condition in 
all countries. Two approaches he 
considered possible. Either the opera- 
tion of disclosure and _ verification 
could be regarded as a whole which 
preceded the coming into force of 
measures governing limitation, reduc- 
tion, or prohibition, but not the signa- 
ture of the agreement which should be 
the first act in each case; or there 
could be a certain dovetailing in the 
fulfilment of the first stage, which 
would bring a first period or measure 
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of regulation, a second phase, and 
so on. 

It was conceivable that the opera- 
tions of disclosure and_ verification 
would precede any operation dealing 
with limitation. If that were so, it 
was essential that the operation of 
verification should be concluded rapid- 
ly because it would promote such a 
climate that each state would want to 
go faster. It would also be necessary 
because disclosure and_ verification, 
which would precede any form of 
limitation, would continue to lay bur- 
dens on the people which they would 
certainly not be prepared to bear once 
the first verification had been made. 

Mr. Moch’s conclusion was that if, 
by a unanimous treaty, it was decided 
to make disclosure and _ verification 
precede all limitations, reductions, or 
prohibitions, then those disclosures 
should be so organized that they 
should proceed much more rapidly 
than envisaged by Mr. Cohen. If, on 
the other hand, unanimous agreement 
were reached on a form of dovetailing 
in the system—and Mr. Moch hoped 
this would happen—each stage of dis- 
closure and verification which was sat- 
isfactory would be followed auto- 
matically by a limitation, reduction, or 
prohibition. Then, the need for greater 
urgency and speed was much less, and 
caution might result in phases of 
verification and disclosure which were 
more methodical and slow. That was 
one of the reasons why, a priori, he 
was in favor of the second solution 
rather than the first. 

However, Mr. Kyrou’s question de- 
pended on so many different variables 
that all sorts of solutions were possible. 


MR. MALIK’S QUESTIONS Mr. Malik, 
commenting on Mr. Moch’s statement, 
raised three points. When and in what 
circumstances would there be a pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon and a 
substantial reduction of armaments? 
How was it intended to apply the 
principle of the progressive income 
tax—that the rich should pay a larger 
percentage than the poor, or, in other 
words, that those who had the atomic 
weapon and other weapons of mass 
destruction should submit information 
on them, just as the poor—those who 
did not have such weapons—had to 
submit full information on their con- 
ventional weapons? Then the world 
would know exactly who had what 
power and forces. 

Mr. Malik’s third point was apropos 
of Mr. Moch’s assertion that he was 
prepared to entertain any sort of 
amendments, modifications, or sugges- 
tions if the Soviet Union agreed to 
accept his system as a basis of dis- 
cussion. Would Mr. Moch be pre- 
pared, asked Mr. Malik, to accept a 
U.S.S.R. amendment to take a decision 
in favor of the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon and the reduction by 
one third of armaments and armed 


forces, first, by the five great powers 
within a year? If Mr. Moch was pre- 
pared to accept that sort of amend- 
ment, then his system on how data 
regarding armaments and armed forces 
were to be disclosed and verified could 
be discussed. 

In reply, Mr. Moch said that the 
problem was not when or at what 
point the limitation and prohibition 
would operate. The Committee was 
dealing with disclosure. The United 
States had proposed a system of dis- 
closure in five stages. Finding that 
to be rather long, Mr. Malik had 
wanted disclosure in one stage and 
after a certain number of decisions 
had been reached. Now France had 
proposed that there should be a form 
of disclosure broken up into three 
stages. The question, therefore, was 
whether, in principle, that solution 
could be supported, it being under- 
stood that subsequently there would 
be discussion on whether or not there 
was to be a dovetailing or linking be- 
tween the stages of disclosure and 
verification and the stages of limitation. 

Reverting to the “progressive in- 
come tax,” Mr. Moch submitted that 
a one-third reduction might be insig- 
nificant to the land armies of the 
U.S.S.R., and excessive for nations 
which had hardly sufficient forces to 
ensure their own territorial security. 

Turning the question around, would 
the Soviet Union, for example, be 
prepared to reduce by 2,500,000 or 
3,500,000 men the strength of the 
Soviet Union army stationed on its 
own territory, in the occupied coun- 
tries, or in other countries? Would the 
Soviet Union be prepared to reduce 
those forces to a strength which would 
be close to the strength of the Euro- 
pean armies, while the European 
armies would have smaller reductions 
since the peoples themselves were 
very much less “wealthy”? If Mr. 
Malik wished to say that out of the 
175 divisions of the Soviet Union 
Army he was prepared, under interna- 
tional control, to undertake to disband 
100 as a beginning, Mr. Moch was 
certain that the cause of peace would 
be furthered. 

As for the third question, Mr. Moch 
did not think that the other eleven 
members of the Commission were pre- 
pared to accept Mr. Malik’s proposal 
in the form as presented because that 
was the same as when it had first and 
repeatedly been submitted and _ re- 
jected. Unanimity was essential for 
the success of the Commission’s work. 
Mr. Malik would therefore have to 
modify or alter his initial position in 
order to render it acceptable to the 
others, as indeed they would likewise 
have to modify their original position 
in order to have it accepted by every- 
one. 


OPEN MIND At this stage, Mr. Cohen 
stated that his delegation would ex- 
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amine with an open mind any good- 
faith proposal. The United States was 
eager to find a workable scheme that 
could be put into effect promptly. The 
number of stages did not necessarily 
determine the length of time, and it 
might well be that five clearly defined 
stages producing developing confidence 
might be more rapidly completed than 
three. Mr. Cohen also pointed out 
that the United States had made it 
clear that it was willing to consider 
proposals for limitation, prohibitions, 
and eliminations concurrently with the 
efforts to develop a system of dis- 
closure and verification, and did not 
exclude the possibility that some such 
proposal might begin before all the 
steps in the system of verification and 
disclosure were concluded. 

It was difficult to say in advance, 
however, that limitations and prohibi- 
tions could be put into effect without 
some preliminary disclosure and verifi- 
cation, and it was also difficult to say 
in advance just when those limitations 
and prohibitions would become effec- 
tive without knowing the content and 
nature of the scheme of control. 

Mr. Malik, in turn, contended that 
Mr. Moch had not answered his sec- 
ond and third auestions. The French 
representative had failed to answer the 
second question for the simple reason 
that he was inclined to support the 
United States position, the essence of 
which was to bring: about disclosure 
and verification in order to obtain 
from states that did not have the 
atomic weapon full information on all 
their armaments and armed forces, 
without at the same time having the 
United States provide information on 
its atomic weapons. That was unfair, 
and could not be accepted. 

The third question, said Mr. Malik, 
Mr. Moch could not answer because 
neither he nor his United States col- 
league was willing to bring about either 
the reduction of armaments or the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon. 
Their design was to collect information 
—in no matter how many stages, so 
long as they got the information and 
verified it—and thus to divert the 
Commission, and the United Nations, 
and the world at large from the solu- 
tion of the crucial question of prohibit- 
ing the atomic weapon and reducing 
armaments and armed forces, Stages 
remained stages and could have noth- 
ing in common with the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces and the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon. 


SIZE OF DIVISIONS Mr. Malik contended 
that there was no difference in sub- 
stance between the programs of Mr. 
Cohen and Mr. Moch. As for the 175 
divisions that Mr. Moch spoke of, it 
seemed that, when American divisions 
were counted, each included 80,000 
to 90,000 men, but, when Soviet 
divisions were counted, the figure was 
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cut down to 10,000 to 15,000 men. 
And then it was said that division was 
being matched against division. There- 
fore, to engage in counting of divisions 
was not a serious approach to the 
question. 

Only the day before, in Copen- 
hagen, General Eisenhower had said 
that the fourteen states in NATO now 
had armed forces and military re- 
sources that were unequalled in the 
entire world and could stand up 
against any force. Actually there were 
no French divisions—they were NATO 
divisions, headed by a United States 
general. Consequently, the combined 
forces of the aggressive Atlantic bloc 
had to be counted as one armed force 
with one military potential. Why did 
Mr. Moch not base his calculations 
on that? 

A businesslike approach would be, 
as a first step, to reach some under- 
standing on the reduction by one third 
of NATO armed forces and of those 
of the U.S.S.R., and subsequently to 
discuss further reductions. 

Mr. Moch, in reply, agreed with 
Mr. Malik that, in regard to a defini- 
tion, the expression “division” did not 
mean very much. There was no com- 
mon standard for the various types of 
divisions. However, the fact remained 
that a map, which he could get from 
Paris, showed the positions of 175 
divisions constituting the Soviet army 
in all the Soviet territories, in the 
satellites, or on territory occupied by 
the Soviet Union. Of the 175, those 
in Germany were at full strength— 
normal Soviet full strength—and those 
in the U.S.S.R. were somewhat below 
normal strength. 


“MILITARY PROMENADES” But that was 
really not the most important point. 
None wanted the Atlantic Pact forces 
to be an end in themselves, Mr. Moch 
declared. 

“We have shown that we are reso- 
lute in the defence of our liberty and 
independence,” he said, “and we are 
making progress. Military promenades 
are becoming rather impossible now. 
The example of a score of countries, 
which I do not want to list at the 
moment, is sufficient to demonstrate 
that the precaution was by no means 
a useless one. 

“The time has now come to talk 
business and to check up on each 
other, it being understood, of course, 
that the evidence is quite clear that 
you, Mr. Malik, have got to live in 
one part of the universe and we in 
another part. We need to have com- 
mercial and ordinary day-to-day living 
relations between us, but you cannot 
conquer the free world, and we can- 
not, nor do we wish to, conquer the 
Soviet Union. We are now relatively 
strong and able to show you, Mr. 
Malik, that no solution is possible other 
than a solution by negotiation and 


compromise—in other words, peace. 
Now do not make that impossible.” 

Mr. Moch agreed with Mr. Malik, 
too, that the disclosure dealing with 
conventional armaments should corre- 
spond to the disclosure dealing with 
atomic weapons, and that the total of 
disclosures On conventional weapons 
should be equal to the total of dis- 
closures on atomic weapons. In the 
final discussion, there might be differ- 
ences of interpretation. It might be 
argued at a given moment that too 
much information was required in one 
field and not enough in another, That 
was possible, and it would be dealt 
with when it was discussed—*“but we 
must agree on the principle that there 
should be equality in both fields.” 

In regard to Mr. Moch’s observa- 
tions on “military promenades,” Mr. 
Malik replied that that was not the 
Soviet Union’s terminology but was 
something out of Hitler’s arsenal. It 
was the sort of terminology, however, 
that was being used now among the 
American militarists who wished to 
carry out aggressive promenades all 
over the world and who wished to 
drag the French and others along 
with them. But they should pick some 
other area than the Soviet Union. 

“We threaten nobody,” Mr. Malik 
asserted. “We do not speak about 
‘military promenades,’ nor do we in- 
tend to attack anybody. Our policy 
is a peaceful one; it has been so from 
the very first days of the establishment 
of the Soviet state. This has been 
shown by the experience in the League 
of Nations where we were the first to 
submit proposals for general disarma- 
ment and, subsequently, for partial 
disarmament. The same has_ been 
shown in the records of the United 
Nations: the Soviet Union was the 
first to submit proposals for the reduc- 
tion of armaments and the prohibition 
of the atomic weapon. We carry out 
a policy of peace and friendly relations 
with all countries willing to have 
friendly relations with us.” 

The military potential of the NATO 
nations was higher and their military 
forces stronger than those of the 
U.S.S.R. Then “let us reduce our 
forces and armaments,” declared Mr. 
Malik. “Let us prohibit the atomic 
weapon. Let us talk business. Let us 
not play games, the more so since you 
have full information concerning our 
divisions, . .. You have full espionage 
information, so why have disclosure 
and verification?” 

MATTER OF PROCEDURE Qn a procedural 
point, Muhammad Asad, of Pakistan, 
pointed out that virtually all agreed 
that disclosure and verification should 
be a part of the process of reduction 
and regulation of armed forces as a 
whole, although there might be dis- 
agreement on the order in which dis- 
closure and verification and reduction 
should proceed. He therefore proposed 
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that the Commission rescind its pre- 
vious decision to establish two Com- 
mittees and decide to discuss the mat- 
ters in the Commission as a whole, 
until the precise relationship between 
disclosure and verification, on the one 
side, and reduction, on the other, could 
be established. At that time the two 
Committees could again be set up to 
discuss the technical points. 

Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, also 
made some general observations con- 
cerning procedure. He pointed out 
that the principal object in establishing 
the two Committees in the first place 
was to avoid debating any question of 
priorities in regard to the execution of 
the Commission’s task, to make it 
possible to hold simultaneous discus- 
sion of the various parts of that task. 

Now, Mr. Santa Cruz believed, that 
objective had not been achieved, and 
failure to do so was one of the most 
serious reasons for the lack of prog- 
ress. In order to make progress, equi- 
librium had to be established between 
the two aspects of the work. It was 
not necessary to abolish the two Com- 
mittees, but he thought that members 
should concentrate on making some 
progress in the field of regulation: 
Committee I should meet as _ fre- 
quently as possible, for the time limit 
for submitting the Commission’s first 
report was only three weeks away. 

Mr. Malik commented briefly that 
he was glad to note that some mem- 
bers had reached the conclusion which 
he had forecast at the outset, that it 
was useless to have Committees any- 
way. The Commission itself should 
work independently, but of course 
whatever procedural system was to be 
established was for the Commission 
itself to decide. 

Mr. Santa Cruz’s suggestion was 
adopted, in effect, on May 16, when 
the Committee met again, and, with 
no one wishing to speak, adjourned 
immediately so that Committee I 
might meet. 


KEY DOCUMENTS 
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Disarmament Commission of April 2, 
1952 (DC 8). 

Paragraph A of the Program of 
Work of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion of March 28, 1952 (DC 6). 

Proposals of the U.S.S.R. as re- 
ferred to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion by General Assembly resolution 
504 (VI) of January 19, 1952 
(DC/2). 

Working paper submitted by the 
United States on April 5, 1952: Pro- 
posals for Progressive and Continu- 
ing Disclosure and Verification of 
Armed Forces and Armaments (DC/ 
2/2). 

Provisional Verbatim Records, 
Committee II (DC/C.2/PV.1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5). 








RECENT TRENDS IN EUROPE’S 
ECONOMIC SITUATION 


NTERNATIONAL trading _ prob- 

lems have become more serious 
from the last quarter of 1951 onwards, 
this despite the fact that general world 
economic trends during this period 
have not changed considerably. The 
cause is a fall in prices of primary 
commodities earlier in 1951 and in- 
crcased exports by the United States, 
while its imports remain low. The 
deterioration, it is pointed out in the 
latest issue of the Economic Bulletin 
for Europe, is evident in the rapid loss 
of reserves by the sterling and franc 
areas. 

During the last three months of 
1951, the survey adds, a substantial 
surplus in the United States balance of 
payments, including foreign aid, again 
emerged. By March this year, nearly 
all the sterling countries, as well as 
France and several Latin American 
countries, had to impose severe import 
restrictions, “the full effects of which 
have yet to be felt.” 

ANTI-INFLATION MEASURES Anti-inflation- 
ary policies launched in Europe early 
in 1951 began to show results by the 
fourth quarter, especially in the Neth- 
erlands and Denmark. Partly to help 
overcome their balance-of-payments 
difficulties, new anti-inflationary pol- 
icies were initiated in the United 
Kingdom and France during the last 
quarter of 1951 and the first months 
of 1952. Unemployment reappeared 
in the United Kingdom for the first 
time since the war. 

HEAVY INDUSTRY Production of heavy 
industry, on the other hand, did not 
fall off. Nor did the value of orders 
placed for metal goods and engineer- 
ing products. Rearmament plans on 
both sides of the Atlantic were cut 
down to more realistic schedules but 
remained ambitious. There were, how- 
ever, indications from Belgium and 
elsewhere that the world market for 
steel was softening, as production rose 
in the United States. 

EXPORTS Although the over-all volume 
of exports of fifteen Western Euro- 
pean countries averaged about fifteen 
per cent more in 1951 than in the 
preceding year, and almost one half 
more than in 1949, “there was no 
general rise following the spectacular 
increases achieved in the third and 
especially the fourth quarter of 1950.” 
PAYMENTS CRISIS The international pay- 
ments crisis of the United Kingdom 
and France “continued throughout the 
last quarter of 1951 and showed little 
sign Of improvement until March 
1952.” The sterling area’s gold and 
dollar reserves at the end of March 
had dropped by about $2,167 million 
since July 1951, while liabilities with- 
in the European Payments Union (E. 


P.U.) rose to about $927 million, mak- 
ing a total drop in reserves of $3,100 
million. France, by the end of March 
1952, had lost reserves of incurred 
liabilities amounting to about $1,000 
million since March 1951. 

“In both France and the sterling 
area,” the Economic Bulletin says, 
“the corrective measures appear to 
have been introduced belatedly.” 

Production in most Western Eu- 
ropean countries, which normally 
reaches a seasonal peak in the last 
quarter of the year, in the fourth 
quarter of 1951 fell short of previous 
peaks, which in all cases had been 
reached in the last quarter of 1950 
or the second of 1951, 

The main reason for the levelling 
off in total industrial output was the 
continuing slump in the textile and 
clothing industries and in other indus- 
tries producing durable consumer 
goods. 

Lack of demand affected consumer 
goods made by the engineering indus- 
tries, especially in the smaller coun- 
tries — and also textile machinery as 
a result of the textile slump. 

Europe’s short-term coal shortage 
was eased, partly because of the mild 
weather, partly because of higher 
coal production, and partly because of 
the slowing-down of industrial expan- 
sion. 

The steel shortage is far from 
over, but despite complaints in West- 
ern Germany, it is generally expected 
that the situation will have improved 
much in the second half of this year. 


OUTPUT IN EASTERN EUROPE Reports pub- 
lished for Eastern European countries 
for 1951 show that gross industrial 
production in the more developed 
countries of Czechoslovakia and the 
U.S.S.R. rose 15 to 16 per cent over 
1950, and up to 30 per cent in the 
growing large-scale industries of Hun- 
gary and Romania. Heavy industry 
continued to develop faster than light 
industry. “Whether the ambitious plans 
were achieved or not, in the area as 
a whole (excluding the U.S.S.R.), the 
output of fuel and power, of metals 
and of other basic materials con- 
tinued to increase relatively quickly— 
5 to 10 per cent for coal, and 10 to 
15 per cent for electricity, oil, iron 
and steel,” the report states. 


PRICES In spite of the fall in world 
prices, the wholesale price index num- 
bers in nearly all European countries 
continued to increase in the fourth 
quarter. The prices of agricultural 
produce led in the rise. 

The cost of living also continued to 
increase, except in Finland and the 
Netherlands. The biggest increases 
were registered in Austria and France. 
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WORK ON AN INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE FOR AVIATION 


ORK on an international avia- 

tion language has been begun 
by the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, which recently published 
a dictionary designed to clarify the 
present specialized aeronautical vo- 
cabulary in English, French and 
Spanish (see the BULLETIN, Vol. XII, 
No. 10). 

Basic to the problem which led 1cAo 
to this step is the fact that as com- 
munications between aircraft in flight 
and the ground continue to develop, 
increasing emphasis has been placed 
upon the use of radiotelephony, 
rather than code. Hence there is great 
need for a standard language which 
can be used—without danger of mis- 
understandings — in oral exchanges 
between nationals of various countries 
and speakers of various languages. 

The problem has been with Icao 
and its member states for several 
years. At present it is met by a recom- 
mended practice set forth in ICAO’s 
international standards and recom- 
mended practices on aeronautical tele- 
communications (Annex 10 to the 
Convention on International Civil 
Aviation). 





INTERIM USE OF ENGLISH This recom- 
mends that “pending the development 
and adoption of a more suitable uni- 
versal aeronautical radiotelephone lan- 
guage” the English language should be 
used as such and should be available, 
on request from any aircraft station, 
at all ground stations serving designat- 
ed airports and routes used by inter- 
national air services. 

To cover cases where English lan- 
guage service cannot be supplied, a 
second recommendation states that 
when aircraft and ground station can- 
not use a common language, arrange- 
ments should be made between the 
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competent authority and the aircraft 
Operating agency for provision, by the 
latter, of an interpreter. 


The recommendation that English 
be used pending the development of 
“ILA,” Or international language for 
aviation, was made because English is 
now by far the most used language in 
international air transport. Indeed, 
English will form the basis of ILA — 
but an English thoroughly simplified, 
codefied, limited and fortified, where 
necessary, by the addition of words 
from other languages. 


At present, air crews of many na- 
tionalities find certain kinds of Eng- 
lish pronunciation difficult and ob- 
viously there must be no possibility of 
misinterpretation. [cao already has at- 
tacked this difficulty by establishing 
certain standard terms and_ phrases, 
standard pronunciation of digits, and 
a phonetic alphabet. But these devel- 
opments, although helpful, are but be- 
ginnings toward the eventual solution 
of an international aviation language. 





FRAMEWORK FOR ILA’ These are the 
main conditions which IcaoO has in 
mind in its work toward “ILA”: 


1. The English language is to be 
the basis for the development. 
Words with Latin roots should 
be given preference. 

2. Words and phrases should be 

selected to ensure optimum 

transmissibility over radiotele- 
phone channels and should be 
incapable of misinterpretation. 

Words and phrases liable to dif- 

ferences of pronunciation which 

may cause misunderstandings 
should be avoided. 


ad 


4. Spoken Q code groups which, 
by common usage, have al- 
ready become part of aviation 
terminology may be used as a 
preferential alternative to a long 
or complex phrase. 


an 


Where experience has proved 
phrases already in general use 
to be phonetically suitable, irre- 
spective of the language from 
which they were derived, they 
should not be changed arbi- 
trarily. 

6. New phraseologies developed 
should be clear, unambiguous 
and, where practicable, concise 
— but clarity should not be sac- 
rificed in the interest of brevity. 

7. Phrases should be developed as 

thoughts expressed in a live lan- 

guage, but grammatical con- 





structions should be as simple as 
possible. 

8. Positive and negative instruc- 
tions or advice should be clearly 
differentiated. 


9. Words containing sounds or 
syllabic constructions traditional- 
ly difficult for non-English- 
speaking personnel should be 
avoided. 


IMPORTANCE FOR SAFETY Work is now 
under way using these principles both 
in the ICAO secretariat and in certain 
of IcAO’s) member governments. 
Among other things, recordings of ac- 
tual air-ground communications are 
being obtained and analyzed. 

The development of a_ universal 
medium for radiotelephone communi- 
cation is important to 1cao both for 
the safety and for the efficiency of in- 
ternational air navigation. Safety, as 
ICAO points out, demands “the utmost 
clarity and brevity in radiotelephony. 
The dependence of safety on brevity 
arises from the scarcity of communi- 
cation channels and from the impor- 
tance of the time factor in the most 
important application. of radiotele- 
phony to aviation. The need for con- 
tinued development in the interest of 
clarity derives from the enormous va- 
riety of practice that may exist in 
speaking what is nominally a single 
language, not only among. people 
learning it artificially and therefore 
hampered by insufficient practice and 
by phonetic difficulties, but even 
among users of the same mother 
tongue. Variations of vocabulary, syn- 
tax, and accent may make mutual un- 
derstanding difficult even in the quiet- 
ness of a studio, and impossible in the 
rush of a GCA approach communica- 
tion over a distorted radiotelephone.” 

“ILa,” when finally it is perfected, 
also will lighten the burden now car- 
ried by non-English-speaking coun- 
tries, since the extent of new language 
which must be acquired by non-Eng- 
lish-speaking personnel will be re- 
duced. 
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BANK’S REPORT ON PROJECT 
FOR A FINANCE CORPORATION 


REPORT by the International 

Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on the proposal for an 
International Finance Corporation 
states among its conclusions that estab- 
lishment of such a Corporation would 
“fill an important gap in the existing 
machinery for financing economic de- 
velopment.” 

The Economic and Social Council 
last year asked the Bank to consider 
the contribution an International Fi- 
nance Corporation might make in 
stimulating economic development in 
under-developed countries through 
private investment. 

The proposal had its origins in a 
suggestion made in March 1951 by 
the United States International Devel- 
opment Advisory Board that an In- 
ternational Finance Corporation be 
established as an affiliate of the Bank. 

The Bank’s President, Eugene R. 
Black, said in a covering letter to Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie that, in 
authorizing transmittal of the report 
to the Council, the Bank’s Executive 
Directors were not expressing any 
opinions on the merits of the proposed 
institution, or any opinions on behalf 
of the governments they represent, and 
that the Bank was continuing to study 
the subject. 


CORPORATION DESCRIBED The Corpora- 
tion, as described in the report, would 
seek to interest private investors, do- 
mestic and foreign, in favorable op- 
portunities for profitable enterprises; 
and would help to finance private un- 
dertakings by equity investment or by 
loans made without governmental 
guarantee. 

The report envisages that “the Cor- 
poration would be an affiliate of the 
International Bank and would make 
the fullest possible use of the techni- 
cal and administrative staff of the 
Bank. However, affiliation with the 
Bank would not include financial af- 
filiation; the capital of the Corporation 
would be provided by its member gov- 
ernments and not by the Bank. Mem- 
bership in the Corporation would be 
Open to all members of the Bank.” 

It would be inappropriate, the re- 
port says, for the Bank to provide 
funds for the Corporation, inasmuch 
as the operations of the Corporation 
would be more speculative and diverse 
than those of the Bank. 

The report assumes that, “as a mat- 
ter of general policy, the Corporation 
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would not accept responsibility for 
management or a controlling equity 
interest in the undertakings in which 
it invested. No special immunity or 
status would attach to those under- 
takings solely by reason of the Cor- 
poration’s participation in them. The 
Corporation would attempt to revolve 
its funds as rapidly as possible by sell- 
ing securities in its portfolio when- 
ever it was possible to do so at a 
fair price.” 


EXISTING DIFFICULTIES The report sum- 
marizes the reasons why private en- 
terprise in recent years “has not play- 
ed an adequate role in the economic 
development of the under-developed 
areas” of the world. As for public in- 
vestment institutions, the report says 
that existing national agencies and the 
International Bank itself “do not, in 
the aggregate, adequately meet the 
need for stimulating private interna- 
tional investment.” 

Two limitations on the ability of the 
Bank to contribute directly to the 
growth of private investment are men- 
tioned. The first arises from the re- 
quirement in the Bank’s charter that 
loans to private borrowers must carry 
a governmental guarantee. 

According to the report, this deters 
private borrowers, who fear that such 
a guarantee will lead to governmental 
interference; it also makes govern- 
ments reluctant to give a guarantee to 
a private undertaking “for fear of 
appearing to favor one private inter- 
est as against its competitors or as 
against various public projects.” 

Secondly, the Bank does not engage 
in equity financing. “The most im- 
mediate contribution” of the proposed 
International Finance Corporation, 
says the report, would be the provi- 
sion of funds to enable private inves- 
tors, both domestic and foreign, to 
undertake promising projects that are 
now held back by lack of capital. In 
situations where private capital was 
available, but not in sufficient quantity, 
the Corporation “could provide the 
margin necessary for sound projects to 
go forward.” 

When the Corporation discovered 
investment opportunities, the report 
states, it “would be able to approach 
private investors in different parts of 
the world not merely with a promising 
idea but also with an offer of financial 
participation if a sound proposal were 
worked out.” 


Participation by the Corporation, 
according to the report, might encour- 
age investors deterred not so much by 
lack of capital as by lack of con- 
fidence. As an international agency 
and as an affiliate of the Bank, says 
the report, the Corporation should be 
well adapted “to create confidence 
both in investors and in recipient 
countries that the legitimate interests 
of each will be respected.” 

The Corporation also would have 
the value, says the report, of conduct- 
ing a pilot operation dealing with the 
problems of private international in- 
vestment as they arose in specific cases. 
“Since undertakings in which the Cor- 
poration had an interest would have 
no special immunities or privileges 
. . . they would, if successful, be per- 
suasive evidence that private under- 
takings can be both profitable and 
beneficial to development.” 


INHERENT LIMITATIONS The report cau- 
tions that there are inherent limitations 
on what the Corporation could be 
expected to achieve: it would have to 
begin operations on a modest scale 
and could expand only gradually; it 
could not provide a large volume of 
capital in relation to the world’s need 
for development financing; it could not 
alter the basic economic conditions 
that bring about government regula- 
tion of the repatriation of capital and 
the remittance of profits by foreign 
investors; nor would its creation do 
away with the need for considering 
other ways to remove obstacles to pri- 
vate investment. 

The report’s analysis of the Cor- 
poration’s possible usefulness is based 
on the Bank’s own experience in de- 
velopment financing; interviews with 
members of investment communities 
in Belgium, Canada, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States; and 
official statements by representatives 
of a number of under-developed coun- 
tries, 

Among investment representatives, 
the report states, “there was substan- 
tial difference of opinion, but it was 
the view of a considerable, probably 
the preponderant, group that there was 
good reason to believe that private 
investors would be interested in avail- 
ing themselves of the facilities of the 
Corporation, and that the Corporation 
should prove an effective inducement 
to additional private investment in the 
under-developed areas.” 

The report emphasizes that the 
sampling of investment opinion was 
“necessarily limited” and declares, “It 
is plainly desirable that (private busi- 
ness and investment) communities be 
given further opportunity to study and 
express their opinions on the useful- 
ness of the Corporation on the basis 
of this report.” 
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A PLAGUE of desert locusts on a 

scale unexceeded for a century 
is threatening the entire crops of 
Africa, the Middle East, and Asia, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
has reported. 

The plague, according to FAO, start- 
ed from a small area in East Africa 
and spread so rapidly that by May 
locusts were swarming over the fields 
of French Somaliland, Eritrea, Sudan, 
Aden, Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Oman, 
Kuwait, Jordan, Egypt, Israel, Syria, 
Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan. Extensive 
breeding in some of these countries 
means that a fresh generation of lo- 
custs will soon be ready to hatch, a 
danger to crops from the stands of 
grain and cotton in the Nile Delta to 
the rice fields of India. 

Jordan, its population swollen by 
close to half a million refugees, is 
seriously infested and is also a heavy 
locust breeding centre threatening 
neighboring nations. An emergency 
call for assistance in late April brought 
technicians from Syria, Turkey, Le- 
banon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt, 
as well as an FAO observer. 

Action was immediate. Jordan re- 
ceived 20 tons of insecticide from 
Lebanon, 200 tons of bran from 
Egypt, 100 tons of bran from Syria, 
and 5 tons of insecticide with 100 
tons of bran from Turkey. On May 1 
a technical assistance agreement was 
signed between FAO and Jordan, and 
FAO, with the help of the United 
Kingdom’s Royal Air Force, sent five 
modern power-spraying units from 
England, plus two tons of aldrin in- 
secticide, 

Meanwhile, appeals for help from 
Iran arrived at FAO headquarters and 
in the capitals of several countries. 
Iran had 500 to 600 million hectares, 
reaching from Iraq toward Pakistan, 
infested with desert locust eggs. By 
its own efforts the Iranian Govern- 
ment had cleaned up at least 60,000 
hectares during April, but the infesta- 
tion was such that no single govern- 
ment could hope to deal with it alone. 

Other governments and FAO were 
quick to aid. The U.S.S.R. sent ten air- 
craft with crews to apply poison bait 
aerially and is giving 600 tons of bran 
for bait and 50 tons of insecticide. 
Two experts have arrived in Iran from 
Pakistan, with four jeeps, five tons of 
aldrin, 10 tons of BHC insecticide, and 
100 tons of rice bran. India has sent 
one expert, six power dusters, three 
tons of aldrin, several tons of BHC, 
and has also offered to airlift five 
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planeloads of materials to Iran. Two 
aircraft and nine tons of aldrin have 
been sent by the United States. 

Iran also signed a technical as- 
sistance agreement with FAO on May 
1, under which FAO has purchased ten 
landrovers and eight jeeps in Teheran 
to help overcome a_ transportation 
bottleneck in control operations. 

Every country concerned is contri- 
buting manpower, equipment, and 
money to the limit of its ability. Fao 
has set up a technical advisory com- 
mittee and pledged $500,000 toward 
the battle. 

For battle it is, a threat to the se- 
curity of the whole world. Three quar- 
ters of the world cannot live safely 
while one quarter starves; nor, while 
locusts devour the people’s food, can 
the countries of the Middle East hope 
to benefit from their own efforts to 
modernize and strengthen their econ- 
omies or form bilateral or international 
programs to that end. 

And in other FAO fields of activity: 


FOOD PRODUCTION The recent FAO Con- 
ference emphasized the close connec- 
tion between reform of agrarian struc- 
ture and increasing food and agricul- 
tural production, stressed most strong- 
ly the need to increase and improve 
services to farmers, 

Analysis of recent extension activ- 
ities shows that technical assistance 
requests have been received from 
fourteen countries in the field of agri- 
culture, and from five each in fisheries 
and home economics extension. Exten- 
sion activities in forestry have two 
phases — training of wood and indus- 
trial workers, and continuing public 
education in the importance of forests 
and forestry in national economics. As 
to the first, European specialists met 
at Geneva in March to draw up a 
program of work correlated with activ- 
ities of the Union of Forest Research 
Organizations. As to the second, en- 
couragement is being given to Arbor 
Day celebrations, exhibitions, youth 
education, and publicity. 

Training courses for agricultural ex- 
tension workers were recommended by 
the Conference, and the Western 
Hemisphere’s second such course has 
recently been concluded at the Facul- 
tad de Agronomia, Universidad de 
Costa Rica. The course, conducted 
jointly by FAO and the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
was held in response to the request of 
the participants of the first training 
course, held in February 1951, that 





the training be continued at a more 
advanced level. Eighteen participants 
from twelve countries took part in a 
three-week program covering organi- 
zation and administration of agricul- 
tural extension services, principles 
and methods of extension program 
development, and extension services 
for rural young people. 

FAO is preparing for two extension 
seminars in other parts of the world; 
an Extension Seminar for South-East 
Asia, probably to take place in India 
in November, and an Extension Sem- 
inar for the Near East in late 1952 
or 1953. 


“GRASS” Of all the world’s natural re- 
sources, “grass” (which includes the 
various kinds of herbage that make 
up pastures and ranges) has contribut- 
ed the most to human welfare. It is the 
main source of food for livestock, 
and the chief means to maintain the 
productivity of good soil and restore 
the productivity of worn-out soils. 

Two of FAO’s current activities are 
directly concerned with the problems 
of grass, especially as a source of 
fodder — first, the meeting on May 19 
of FAO’s Working Party on Mediter- 
ranean Pasture and Fodder Develop- 
ment, and second, the World Cata- 
logue of Tropical and Sub-Tropical 
Forage Plants. 

The Working Party was to discuss 
action to be taken on problems brought 
to light by a survey made last year. 
It was found that over 50 per cent of 
the land in the Mediterranean area 
is commonly grazed, and that serious 
soil erosion exists in many areas as a 
result of overgrazing, prolonged 
droughts, and low fertility of the soil. 
Suggested methods of improvement of 
grasslands are removal of livestock to 
permit the natural species to recover 
and reseed, and such agronomic prac- 
tices as destruction of undesirable spe- 
cies, reseeding with improved strains 
and varieties, use of fertilizers, soil 
cultivation, and terracing for retention 
of moisture. 

Deficiencies in grazing and fodder 
resources also exist in almost every 
tropical or sub-tropical area. Basic to 
any improvement program is detailed 
information about the characteris- 
tics of plants and the conditions under 
which they grow. To make this in- 
formation available, FAO is now pre- 
paring for publication next winter a 
World Catalogue of Tropical and Sub- 
Tropical Plants, based on replies to 
questionnaires circulated throughout 
the world. The Catalogue should serve 
as a valuable source of information to 
workers, encourage the exchange of 
forage plant material for experimental 
studies, and stimulate interest in the 
perpetuation of promising indigenous 
or introduced forage stocks. 

An important publication that has 
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just appeared is “Improving the 
World’s Grasslands,” a global study 
of problems and methods in a sig- 
nificant aspect of agricultural develop- 
ment. 


SEED Seed distribution to experimental 
stations is an important aspect of 
FAO’s program to stimulate develop- 
ment of productive and disease-re- 
sistant plant species. As part of its 
hybrid maize program, for example, 
FAO in a recent month shipped some 
700 hybrid maize seed samples, made 
up of 43 different hybrids ranging in 
maturity from 70 to 160 days, to 40 
experimental stations in the 20 coun- 
tries participating in the co-operative 
hybrid maize tests. Results will be 
discussed next year at the annual meet- 
ing of hybrid maize breeders, similar 
to that recently held in Zurich. Ex- 
perience gained in these systematic per- 


formance tests should assist countries 
to produce, within a few years, their 
own hybrids on commercial scale. 
Fao has also recently distributed 
twenty varieties of cotton and silage 
fodder plants to Syria; pyrethrum to 
France; ricegrass to Iran, Curagao, and 
Morocco; Italian rice varieties to For- 
mosa; wheat varieties to Saudi Arabia; 
Trifolium Johnstonnii (a clover) to 
Ceylon; and a number of miscellane- 
ous seed samples to Nepal. Fao’s For- 
estry Division arranged the shipment 
of supplies of balsa seed from Madras 


and Ceylon for Cambodia; Pinius 
merkusii from Thailand for India; 
Casuarina cunninghamia from Aus- 


tralia for Thailand; eucalyptus spe- 
cies from Australia for Mysore; and 
sal seed from India for Thailand. 


FISHERIES TRAINING Following the con- 
clusion of the Latin American Fish- 





ARCHBISHOP CICOGNANI signing the Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees. 


The United Nations Convention Re- 
lating to the Status of Refugees has 
been signed on behalf of the Vatican 
by Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Ci- 
cognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States. Archbishop Cicognani’s 
visit to the Headquarters for that pur- 
pose on May 21 was the first official 
visit by a representative of the Holy 
See. 

In a statement issued at the signing, 
which took place in the office of Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie, Arch- 
bishop Cicognani paid tribute to the 
work of the United Nations, adding 
that “with ardent hope the world turns 
to the United Nations and anxiously 
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follows the struggles of its distin- 
guished leaders to overcome _ tre- 


mendous obstacles and to restore to 
forsaken people peace, homes, employ- 
ment, and justice.” 

The Holy See is the seventeenth 
state to sign the Convention, which 
was adopted in July 1951 by a pleni- 
potentiary conference convened at the 
direction of the General Assembly. It 
will come into force after six ratifica- 
tions or accessions have been deposited 
with the Secretary-General. The Holy 
See is also a member of the Advisory 
Committee for Refugees, which ad- 
vises the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 





eries Training Centre in Valparaiso, 
Chile, two other centres are now in 
process of formation: a Fish Culture 
Seminar in Bogor, Indonesia, which 
began on May |, with 22 students, and 
a Training Centre in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, to begin on July 15, with some 
45 students. Negotiations are also 
under way with the Government of 
the Crown Colony of Singapore for a 
school of master fishermen in Singa- 
pore this year; and with the Govern- 
ment of India for a school of fishery 
officers in India in 1953. 


EUCALYPTUS The eucalypts are probably 
the most widely used trees for affores- 
tation work in various parts of the 
world in recent years. Growing rapid- 
ly, they are useful in reclamation and 
as windbreaks. They can be used for 
construction wood, pulp, and fuel, all 
badly needed. To remedy the wide- 
spread lack of knowledge of eucalypts 
and their potentialities, FAO is prepar- 
ing a tour for about 20 persons, repre- 
senting governments, to study their 
growth requirements and _ utilization 
possibilities and to permit a general 
exchange of experience. It is hoped 
to conduct the tour in Australia, the 
eucalypts’ native habitat. Further to 
encourage widespread use of these 
valuable species, FAO is preparing a 
study of the genus. 


1950 AGRICULTURAL CENSUS Basic to any 
international program in agriculture is 
a comprehensive and reliable system 
of statistics. Accordingly, one of the 
projects to which FAO early gave high 
priority was the taking of a 1950 
world census of agriculture. The re- 
sults are now being compiled, and 
FAO has been publishing the _preli- 
minary results in its monthly bulletin, 
Food and Agricultural Statistics. 





ATTACK ON MALARIA 
IS LAUNCHED IN IRAQ 


The Government of Iraq and the 
World Health Organization have begun 
a joint attack on malaria, which is 
endemic in many parts of that country. 
The disease is responsible for many 
deaths and incapacitates thousands, 
particularly at harvest time. Studies by 
experts from WHO's Regional Office 
for the Eastern Mediterranean in 
Alexandria led to choice of the Tan- 
jero Valley in the Sulimanyia Liwa, 
between Sulimanyia and Halabja, as 
a demonstration area, This is one of 
the most malarious regions in Iraq. 

The team will be matched by Iraqi 
personnel who will receive practical 
field training so that they may form 
the nucleus of a national organization 
to continue and expand control mea- 
sures. 
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GROWING IMPORTANCE OF OIL 
IN MIDDLE EAST’S ECONOMY 


HE Middle East, says a report by 

the United Nations Secretariat, 
now has replaced the Caribbean area 
as the world’s largest exporter of pe- 
troleum, crude and refined products 
combined. And production continues 
to rise. The report, a summary of 
recent economic developments in the 
region, is a supplement to the World 
Economic Report (see the BULLETIN, 
vol. XII, no. 10). 

There has been a slow over-all in- 
crease in economic activity throughout 
the Middle East in the past two years, 
with the over-all progress of industry 
greater than that of agriculture in 
almost all countries, But progress is 
still retarded by many adverse physical 
and social factors, in particular by the 
lack of technical skills, the ancient 
systems of land tenure, and poor 
health and housing conditions. 

The Middle East, like other strategic 
areas, has been influenced during the 
past two years by changes in interna- 
tional trade arising out of the conflict 
in Korea; however, this influence has 
been limited somewhat by the region’s 
economic structure. 


IMPROVED TRADE ‘Trade in the Middle 
East has improved in the past two 
years, but to a varying and often 
small degree. The raw materials whose 
prices have increased most in world 
markets form only a minor part of the 
exports of most Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. Exports consist mainly of prod- 
ucts whose prices have not risen 
significantly, or have risen comparably 
with the prices of manufactured im- 
ports—for instance, citrus fruits, to- 
bacco and wheat. The improvement 
has been most marked in such coun- 
tries as Egypt, and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, while the trade positions of 
Iran, Israel or Lebanon may even 
have deteriorated. Turkey’s trade im- 
proved in 1950 chiefly because of the 
fall in prices of its imports from the 
sterling area and from other countries 
which followed the 1949 devaluation 
of their currencies. (Turkey had not 
devaluated its currency in 1949.) 
The general improvement in terms 
of trade, together with the expansion 
of trade with Germany and _ the 
U.S.S.R., contributed to reduce the 
foreign trade deficit of most Middle 
Eastern countries, the survey says. 
The trade deficit with hard currency 
countries also declined and, in some 
cases, disappeared altogether. Owing 
to the composition of Middle Eastern 
export products and, with the excep- 
tion of petroleum, to the inelasticity 
of their production, this improvement 
in selling prices had no significant 
bearing on export quantities. These, 
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as a whole, did not increase. On the 
other hand, despite the tighter supply 
situation in foreign markets, imports 
generally rose both in value and in 
quantity, with the main increases in 
cereals, petroleum, metal manufactures 
and capital equipment imports. 


INFLATIONARY PRESSURES Improvement 
in the balance of payments during the 
past two years may be contrasted with 
inflationary pressures which, accord- 
ing to the survey, have been accentu- 
ated by such local factors as the rate 
of investment in Israel and Turkey, 
the budgetary deficit in Iran, and the 
rapidly expanding royalties received 
by other countries in the region. In 
the whole area, prices took an upward 
trend; this was particularly marked in 
the countries more closely dependent 
on foreign trade, such as Egypt and 
Lebanon. Wholesale prices at their 
highest, as compared with the average 
for the first six months of 1950, in- 
creased generally from 10 to 20 per 
cent, while the cost of living rose by 
about 10 per cent or less. According 
to available data, only in Egypt did 
wholesale prices or the cost of living 
in 1950-51 reach the annual average 
of 1948-49, which marked the postwar 
peak, Prices, however, were rising 
toward the end of 1951. 

The repercussions of the interna- 
tional economic situation on Middle 
Eastern economies, the survey re- 
marks, were overshadowed in some 
areas by important local economic 
problems, In Lebanon and Syria, for 
example, the main problems resulted 
from the breakup of the customs 
union, which had existed between 
those two countries until March 1950. 
Then again, the plight of the Palestine 
refugees continued to raise serious 
problems, especially in Jordan, where 
most are now located. A major task 
in Israel has been the absorption of 
immigrants into the economy. (The 
numbers of these immigrants in 1950 
and 1951 reached 344,000, or 30 per 
cent of the total population on Janu- 
ary 1, 1950.) Iran affords yet another 
example, where the various issues 
arising from the nationalization of 
petroleum coupled with the cessation 
of payments by the concessionary 
company constituted a main economic 
problem. 

Other important factors in the over- 
all economic picture were increased 
royalty rates in the oil-producing coun- 
tries and new agreements to this end 
in Bahrein, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and 
Kuwait (see below). 


AGRICULTURE The survey notes that 
agricultural production is slowly grow- 


ing throughout the Middle East. Agri- 
cultural output in 1950 was about 
equal to that of 1948—a record year 
—and well above 1949. There was a 
further rise last year, while the areas 
under cultivation increased by about 
One million hectares during 1950-51. 
The increases were especially marked 
in Turkey, Iraq, Syria and Israel. The 
total crops for 1951 are believed to 
be a record for the region, despite 
insufficient rainfall during 1950-51 
which severely affected grain crops 
and the supply of animal fodder in 
Israel, Syria, Jordan and parts of Iraq. 
In the latter country wheat and barley 
production greatly increased. The 
1950-51 citrus crop in Israel amounted 
to over eight million boxes as against 
just over six million in 1949-50, while 
the output of vegetables has increased 
by 220 per cent since the establish- 
ment of the state. In Syria the pro- 
duction of ginned cotton rose from 
9,000 metric tons in 1948 to 35,000 
tons in 1950, and cotton acreage in 
that country has been greatly extend- 
ed. In Turkey, wheat and maize pro- 
duction showed increases in 1950-51. 

Because of the expanded acreage 
devoted to industrial crops and the 
continued growth in population, how- 
ever, per capita food supplies have 
not, in general, regained prewar levels. 
Cotton acreage and production has 
increased greatly in the past three 
years and preliminary estimates put 
the total production of the region at 
30 per cent above that of 1950, the 
gains being most marked in Turkey, 
Syria, Iraq, and Iran. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS In the past, in- 
dustrial development generally lagged 
far behind that of agriculture in the 
Middle East. Now, however, the situa- 
tion is slowly changing. The report 
states that in the past two years the 
over-all progress of industry was great- 
er than that of agriculture in almost 
all countries. In some, notably Iran, 
Egypt, and Lebanon, foreign compe- 
tition and the general decline in prices 
caused a temporary recession, mainly 
in textiles, during the latter half of 
1949 and the beginning of 1950. 
After the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, however, the rise in prices, 
together with increases in farmers’ 
incomes resulting from improved crops 
and higher agricultural prices, stimu- 
lated industrial production in these 
countries as well as in Turkey and 
Iraq. The increase in industrial pro- 
duction has probably been most 
marked in Israel, due largely to the 
high level of investment and the rapid 
expansion of the domestic market re- 
sulting from large-scale immigration. 
Industrial output in Israel has approxi- 
mately doubled in the past three years; 
net output in 1950 was estimated at 
£182.2 million as against £140 million 
in 1948, and industrial consumption 
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of electricity rose from 84 million 
kilowatt-hours to 141 million. 


TRADE DIRECTIONS Main trends in the 
direction of trade during 1950 were 
an increased trade with France and 
the Benelux group and a further de- 
cline in intra-regional trade to a level 
which is, in most countries, below 
prewar. Trade with India and Pak- 
istan, which, like intra-regional trade, 
had assumed considerable importance 
during the Second World War, de- 
clined further; for several Middle East 
countries it now is negligible. Trade 
with Western Germany and _ the 
U.S.S.R. in 1950 was still well below 
prewar levels, but increased in 1951 
owing to barter agreements made by 
Iran with Western Germany and with 
the Soviet Union as well as commer- 
cial agreements with Western Germany 
made by Egypt, Lebanon and Turkey. 

For almost all Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, exports in 1950 to “hard cur- 
rency” countries increased, while im- 
ports from these countries were gen- 
erally reduced, because of a shortage 
of dollars. The trade deficit with 
these countries, except for Turkey, 
declined appreciably. In one country, 
Egypt, a small surplus was achieved. 
In most cases the position improved 
further; during the first half of 1951 
both Egypt and Turkey had a surplus 
and generally speaking the balance cf 
payments position of the Middle East- 
ern countries improved during 1951. 


WORLD'S OIL TRADE In considering the 
Middle East’s major industry — oil 
production — it is necessary to note 
recent changes in the pattern of world 
oil trade. The survey points out that 
world consumption of petroleum has 
been increasing at the rate of about 
10 per cent annually, while supply of 
oil from major sources is also rising. 
The petroleum surplus of the Western 
Hemisphere, which traditionally sup- 
plied most of Europe’s oil demands, 
has been declining, despite large in- 
creases in production. The United 
States, until recently one of the world’s 
chief exporters, has now become the 
largest single net importer of petro- 
leum. The Caribbean area, which 
until 1949 was the world’s largest ex- 
porter of oil, has been shipping in- 
creasing quantities to the Western 
Hemisphere, while its exports to other 
parts of the world—mainly Europe— 
have declined. 

In fact, in 1950 the Middle East 
displaced the Caribbean as the leading 
exporter of petroleum and petroleum 
products combined. Middle Eastern 
output rose from 71 million tons in 
1949 to 98 million in 1951; exports 
of crude petroleum in 1950 were 50 
per cent greater than in 1949 and a 
further increase of 40 per cent was 
achieved in 1951. The Iranian oil 
crisis last year slowed these develop- 
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ments, but by the end of the year the 
loss of Iran’s output had already been 
made up by increased production 
elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, the loss of Iranian 
refined products, especially aviation 
gasoline and fuel oil, was still being 
felt in the Eastern Hemisphere. Out- 
put of refined products for the whole 
of 1951 was about one-fifth below 
that of the previous year. 

According to recent estimates, about 
48,200 million barrels (or nearly 6,500 
metric tons), representing one half 
of the world’s proved oil reserves, are 
located in the Middle East, as against 
the estimate of 28,400 million barrels 
in 1946. During the last two years 
exploration and drilling activities con- 
tinued in many countries. The proved 
acreage of oilfields increased in Iraq, 
Kuwait, Egypt and Saudi Arabia— 
in the latter country by 161,000 acres. 
Production increased in many of the 
operating fields and new wells were 
discovered in Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, 
Iran and Turkey. 


DESERT PIPELINE The most striking de- 
velopment in the region’s petroleum 
programs was the completion of a 
1,068-mile long pipeline running across 
the desert from the Saudi Arabian 
oilfields to the port of Sidon in Le- 
banon. This pipeline, with a capacity 
of 315,000 barrels a day (15.5 million 
tons a year), began operating at the 
end of 1950 and reduced sea haulage 
to Europe and the Western Hemi- 
sphere by nearly 3,500 miles. Con- 
struction of another important pipe- 
line, from the Kirkuk field in Iraq to 
Baniyas in Syria is expected to be 
completed in 1952. This will be 560 
miles long and will have a daily capa- 
city of about 275,000 barrels. 

At present the Middle East meets 
over three quarters of Europe’s de- 
mand for oil. The largest importer in 
recent years has been France (12.7 
million tons in 1950) with the United 
Kingdom second (10.8 million tons). 
United States imports from the Middle 
East were 6.3 million tons in 1950, 
as against 5.2 million tons in 1949. 
A considerable part of the Middle 
East’s oil is being shipped to countries 
east of Suez. In 1950 India imported 
2.8 million tons and Australia 4.6 
million tons. 

Several governments have pressed 
for greater shares in the profits of the 
oil companies operating in their terri- 
tories and, in some cases, negotiations 
have led to new agreements providing 
for an equal share in the profits, With 
the anticipated expansion in produc- 
tion and the higher rates stipulated 
in these agreements, the oil-producing 
countries are likely to receive larger 
revenues. 


OlL REVENUES Under the terms of one 
of these new agreements, Saudi Arabia 


is reported to receive 55 cents a 
barrel, or an annual $45 million more 
than under the previous agreement 
and 1951 receipts are estimated at 
around $155 million. In Saudi Arabia 
and other countries, oil revenues are 
being used for development projects. 
It is estimated, for instance, that Saudi 
Arabia has spent $30 million a year of 
its oil receipts on public works, irriga- 
tion systems, transportation facilities 
and agricultural services, 1951 devel- 
opments in this country included com- 
pletion of a railway linking the port 
of Damman with Riyadh, the capital. 
Many new roads are being built and 
air transportation in particular has 
made striking advances; in 1951 there 
were twenty-five new airfields in Saudi 
Arabia, and an increasing number of 
pilgrims travelled by plane to Mecca. 

Under a new agreement signed by 
the Government of Iraq and the oil 
companies operating in that country, 
Iraq’s 1951 oil revenue was expected 
to total about $40 million, as against 
about $20 million in 1950. Provisions 
of this agreement include training of 
Iraqi employees in the oilfields and. in 
British universities and the employ- 
ment, so far as possible, of Iraqi 
workers. 

In Kuwait, revenues from oil opera- 


tions were expected to total about’ 


$140 million in 1952, as against $30 
million last year, the result of in- 
creased production and a new agree- 
ment with the producing company. 
Part of Kuwait’s oil revenues are 
being used for hospitals, schools and 
waterworks. In addition, a power 
plant costing about $7 million is to be 
built. The foreign trade of Kuwait, 
which has an area of only 6,000 
square miles and a population of about 
170,000, has flourished as a result of 
these developments. Imports, for in- 
stance, increased from $5.1 million in 
1946 to $21.1 million for the year 
ending in March 1950. Excluding 
petroleum shipments, exports and re- 
exports from Kuwait increased from 
$128,600 to $6.4 million in the same 
period. 

The survey, contemplating the gen- 
eral economic scene in the Middle 
East, notes the advancement of various 
national plans for economic develop- 
ment. In Iraq, the Five-Year Plan 
made an effective start last summer, 
while there has been considerable 
investment for economic expansion in 
both Israel and Turkey. In Israel, 
investment was mainly in agriculture, 
industry, housing, transport and pub- 
lic works; in Turkey, transport, mining 
and public works. 

Examples of projects executed dur- 
ing the last two years include: the 
irrigation dam of Edfina in Egypt; 
railroad and irrigation projects in Iran; 
the international airport of Khalde 
and the Kasmiyeh irrigation work in 
Lebanon; the planting of cotton in 
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Syria, partly financed by neighboring 
countries; and port and railroad con- 
struction in Saudi Arabia. 

For the Middle East as a whole, 
however, over-all progress is slow, and 
the speed at which development plans 
are being carried out and the future 
prospects differ greatly between coun- 
tries. In most, development continues 
to be delayed by physical obstacles 
as well as by such factors as the 
unequal distribution of incomes, lack 
of technical skills and inadequate 
health conditions. The systems of land 
tenure prevailing over most of the 
region constitute a further barrier to 
development. 


AVAILABILITY OF CAPITAL Availability 
of capital varies widely. Certain coun- 
tries, such as Turkey and Israel, bene- 
fited by substantial capital imports 
mainly under the European Recovery 
Program or Export Import Bank loans, 
and private capital loans issued on 
foreign markets. Oil-producing coun- 
tries, especially Iraq and Saudi Arabia, 
received larger amounts of foreign ex- 
change from the concessionary com- 
panies and were in a better position 
to speed. up their development plans. 
Private capital imports continued 
small and the same held true, with 
the above exceptions, for capital im- 
ports through governmental or inter- 
national channels. 

In 1950, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development made 
a loan of 12.8 millions of dollars to 
Iraq and two loans of 16.4 million and 
9 million to Turkey. 

Sterling balances remaining from 
World War II, part of which may be 
mobilized for development purposes, 
are large in Egypt and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, but have diminished 
in Iraq, and are nearly depleted in 
Israel and Jordan. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE The report 
points out that nearly all Middle East- 
ern countries have benefited from the 
Technical Assistance Program of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. Two important regional 
conferences noted were a Social Wel- 
fare Seminar for Arab States of the 
Middle East, in Cairo in 1950, and the 
Mediterranean Center on Agricultural 
and Allied Projects, which met in 
Ankara in 1951. 

In ccaclusion, the survey finds that 
the uneven rate of development of the 
Middle Eastern countries tends to in- 
crease. Taking the region as a whole, 
agricultural production is growing 
slowly and industrial production some- 
what more swiftly. But the economies 
of parts of the area show almost no 
change, although in others rates of 
investment are higher and economic 
conditions improved. 

The differences in economic devel- 
opment between countries may be less- 
ened in the future by the fact that 
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most oil-producing countries—up to 
now among the least developed—de- 
rive a rapidly expanding volume of 
foreign exchange and capital resources, 
both from the increase in petroleum 
production and from the more favor- 
able agreements concluded in the past 
year with the oil companies. 

The report is divided into three 
main chapters and contains 39 statisti- 
cal tables. These deal with foreign 





trade, petroleum output, and trends 
in production and prices in selected 
countries. A _ statistical table on the 
cost of living and wholesale prices in 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon and 
Turkey shows an upward rise in living 
costs during 1951 in all these coun- 
tries, except Turkey. The survey will 
be considered by the Economic and 
Social Council during its current 
session. 


SOCIAL COMMISSION’S EIGHTH SESSION 
(Continued from page 430) 


feeling that he'll save the world, he 
will fail,” she said, “for it is as much 
his task to learn from the poor as to 
teach them.” Mrs. Aryanayakam 
thought centres and regional training 
courses should be set up where the 
need was greatest. Such centres should 
depend on local resources rather than 
outside financial aid. 


RESOLUTION The resolution adopted 
includes these five principles: training 
for social welfare must take the form 
most appropriate to particular coun- 
tries; training programs are necessary 
for all categories of social welfare per- 
sonnel; they are most effective when 
complementary to formal professional 
training; welfare personnel should make 
the fullest use of available training in- 
stitutions; and a qualified staff officer 
in welfare organizations should be as- 
signed responsibility for training and 
related activities. It recommends that 
the Secretary-General, in consultation 
with the specialized agencies con- 
cerned, assist governments on request 
in developing social welfare training. 
MIGRANTS The multiple administrative 
formalities with which migrants must 
comply are so complicated that they 
not only cause delay and expense, but 
often result in tragedy. 

The Commission concluded that 
simplification should be achieved 
through bilateral, rather than multi- 
lateral, arrangements. It adopted, by 
14 votes to 2, with 2 abstentions, a 
resolution drawing the attention of 
governments to the recommendations 
in the Secretary-General’s report and 
requesting that the Secretary-General 
use all his available facilities, in co- 
operation with the specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations, 
to promote the simplification of forma- 
lities and reduction of their cost. 

These principles in the report were 
endorsed by the Commission: the 
number of documents required by mi- 
grants should be reduced and their 
contents simplified; there should be no 
charge for such documents; the time 
taken for the issue of passports and 
visas should be cut to a minimum; 
authority for the granting of indivi- 
dual authorizations for the admission 
of immigrants should be decentralized; 


facilities for the admission of families 
of migrants should avoid their perma- 
nent separation; facilities should be 
provided for stateless persons and 
refugees unable to produce the docu- 
ments normally required; and the 
services of voluntary agencies should 
be used whenever appropriate, 

The Commission did not endorse 
two other principles: abolishment of 
the requirement that migrants submit 
documents in more than One copy and 
in translation, and the promotion ot 
“plurilateral” instruments to include 
provisions for the simplification of pro- 
cedures and reduction of costs. The 
Commission felt this provision con- 
flicted with the emphasis on “bi- 
lateral” agreements desired. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE Urgent need tor 
more and better housing for low-in- 
come groups exists in almost all coun- 
tries. The Commission considered how 
facilities of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies could be used to 
help governments meet this problem. 

Main points brought out in dis- 
cussion were the need to utilize 
local materials, to explore ways of im- 
proving the general efficiency of the 
building industry, and to consider pro- 
moting and financing building mate- 
rials industries in countries dependent 
on outside sources. Mention was made 
of the extent to which technical assist- 
ance could be rendered by the United 
Nations and specialized agencies. 

The Commission adopted, by I1 
votes to 4, with 3 abstentions, a reso- 
lution recommending that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council request the 
Secretary-General to give particular at- 
tention to the housing of low-income 
groups and the application of the meas- 
ures mentioned above, and to explore 
the problems of financing housing and 
community development from external 
sources. 

The Commission also took note of 
a Secretariat report on urban land 
promotion. 


WORLD SOCIAL SITUATION The Com- 
mission had before it the Preliminary 
Report on the World Social Situation 
(see BULLETIN, vol. XII, no. 10). 
It adopted, by 15 votes to 2, with no 
abstentions, a resolution which con- 
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gratulated the Secretary-General on a 
document which, on first examination, 
did credit to the United Nations and 
the collaborating specialized agencies 
“by its originality and the scrupulous 
care with which it has been compiled.” 
The resolution stated that not having 
had time to consider the report fully, 
the Commission was unable to trans- 
mit comments to the Economic and 
Social Council, but that it considers 
such a report should be drawn up 
every four years. Two years after the 
production of each such report, a com- 
panion document should be prepared 
on international and governmental pro- 
grams of technical assistance in social 
development. 

The Commission recommended that 
the Secretary-General propose to the 
Economic and Social Council a special 
session of the Social Commission in 
1953 for a detailed examination. 


REPORT OF UNICEF After examining the 
report of the Executive Board of the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, the Commis- 
sion recommended that the Economic 
and Social Council note UNICEF as- 
sistance to 72 countries and territories 
and its emergency aid to victims of 





floods, earthouakes and droughts and 
to Palestine refugees; commend the 
extension of aid to Africa; express 
concern over a lack of funds and call 
the attention of governments and indi- 
viduals to the need to meet the $20 
million target budget for the year 
1952/53. 


WORK PROGRAM The Commission ap- 
proved a list of priorities for 48 “con- 
tinuing functions” or special projects 
in 1952-53. These include the organi- 
zation of social services for Indians 
in the Andes of Bolivia, Ecuador and 
Peru, and a survey of housing in Asia, 
as well as such projects as a study of 
ways to expand training of social wel- 
fare personnel. 

It also recommended to the Council 
that the United Nations and special- 
ized agencies give special attention to 
social security measures such as social 
insurance and assitance to the unem- 
ployed, the aged, the sick, dependent 
children and other needy groups; the 
introduction of free compulsory edu- 
cation for all; the availability to all 
of measures for health and the pre- 
vention and treatment of disease; and 
measures for promoting social pro- 
gress in under-developed countries. 





A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 429) 


The armistice negotiations at Pan 
Mun Jom_ remained deadlocked 
Koreen Talks ‘throughout the period, 

although meetings were 
held almost daily. The United Nations 
Command delegation emphasized that 
its “package proposal” of April 28, 
which the Chinese and North Koreans 
had rejected, was its “final and unal- 
terable over-all solution to the re- 
maining problems.” The Command in 
turn rejected a counter-proposal by 
the other side on May 2. 

As the fruitless meetings continued, 
the Chinese-North Koreans engaged in 
what the United Nations Command 
described as “propaganda tirades.” 
When Vice-Admiral C. Turner Joy 
gave his farewell statement on May 22 
as senior United Nations Command 
representative, he charged that the 
other side had obstructed the attain- 
ment of an armistice. Admiral Joy has 
been succeeded by Major-General 
William K. Harrison, Jr. 


Meanwhile, at United Nations 
Headquarters on May 26, General 
Matthew B. Ridgway, former Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United Na- 


tions forces in Korea—on his way to 
his new NATO assignment—received 
the United Nations Korean Service 
Medal from Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie. At a brief ceremony, tribute was 
paid also to the men fighting under 
the United Nations Command. 
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Conditions and prospects in the 
seven African Trust Territories are to 
be reviewed by the 
Trusteeship Council 
during its eleventh regular session 
scheduled to open on June 3 at United 
Nations Headquarters. 

The Council will examine annual 
reports on British-administered Tan- 
ganyika, Togoland and the Cam- 
eroons; French-administered Togoland 
and the Cameroons; Belgian-adminis- 
tered Ruanda-Urundi; and Somaliland 
under Italian administration. All these 
reports are for 1951. 

The Council, in considering the re- 
ports on Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi 
and Somaliland, will also take into 
account special reports of its visiting 
mission which toured the three East 
African territories last fall. In the case 
of Somaliland, it will have before it 
as well the annua! report of the Unit- 
ed Nations Advisory Council for 
Somaliland, which is stationed in 
Mogadiscio. The representatives of the 
three member states of that organ 
(Egypt, Colombia and the Philip- 
pines) will be present during debate on 
Somaliland. 

Special Representatives of all seven 
Administering Authorities concerned 
will answer members’ questions and 
supplement information furnished in 
the annual reports. The Council also 
will examine petitions. 


Trusteeship Council 








Establishment of an International 
Finance Corporation would “fill an 
important gap in the existing machin- 
ery for financing economic develop- 
ment,” says the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development in a 
report to the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The Council had asked the Bank 
to consider what might be accom- 
International Bank plished by such . 

corporation in stim- 
ulating, through private investment, 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries. In a covering 
letter to the Secretary-General, the 
Bank’s President, Eugene R. Black, 
said that the Bank’s executive direc- 
tors, in authorizing transmission of the 
report, were not expressing any opin- 
ion on the merits of the proposed 
corporation or opinions on behalf of 
their governments, The Bank, he said, 
was continuing to study the subject. 

The report describes such a cor- 
poration and the manner in which it 
might operate. It also summarizes 
reasons for the failure of private 
enterprise in recent years to play an 
adequate role in the economic 
development of the world’s under- 
developed areas. 


Europe is still short of housing, 
reports the current issue of the Eco- 
nomic Commission 
for Europe’s Econo- 
mic Bulletin for Europe. While the 
task of making war-damaged dwellings 
habitable was largely completed by the 
end of 1947, not enough new homes 
have been built in most countries, 
despite considerable government ac- 
tion, to make up for the wartime sus- 
pension of building. And the outlook 
for the near future, except for 
France, Italy, some Eastern European 
countries, and possibly the United 
Kingdom, is not bright. 


Housing in Europe 


Sixty-six countries received, or were 
scheduled to receive, technical as- 
Technical Assistance eeace from the 

United Nations dur- 
ing the fifteen months ending March 
31, 1952, says a report to the Econo- 
mic and Social Council by the Secre- 
tary-General on United Nations tech- 
nical assistance. Governments in- 
creasingly requested practical help on 
specific projects, and experts to assume 
executive and managerial rather than 
advisory responsibilities. Their re- 
quests, says the report. are now more 
closely related than in the past to 
carefully prepared and well-rounded 
development plans. And as they grow 
more familiar with the program, their 
confidence in it grows. Obtaining ex- 
perts remains a major cause of delay 
in meeting requests, though the rate 
of recruitment has more than 
doubled. 
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The International Civil Aviation 
Organization, which opened the sixth 
session of its Assembly 


International 
Civil Aviation OD May 27 at icao 
Organization Headquarters in Mon- 


treal, is working on an 
International Language for Aviation— 
“ita.” Such a language is needed be- 
cause of the increased use of radio- 
telephony in air-to-ground communi- 
cations on international air routes, Re- 
porting to the Assembly on progress 
of civil aviation in 1951, Dr. Edward 
Warner, President of the 1cao Council, 
said it had been “a spectacularly good 
year” with a greater increase in pas- 
senger traffic than in any other year 
since the war. Safety records, too, had 
improved, he said. 


Barriers to the free exchange of 
educational, scientific and cultural ma- 
terials are removed 
among countries 
ratifying a treaty to 
that end which 
came into effect on May 21. The 
treaty, sponsored by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, entered into force 
with the deposit on that date of the 
tenth instrument of ratification—that 
of Sweden. Other participating coun- 
tries are Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Israel, Laos, Monaco, Pakistan, Thai- 
land, and Yugoslavia. Nineteen more 
countries have already signed. Cus- 
toms duties on books and other publi- 
cations, as well as on such things as 
musical scores, museum materials, and 
articles for the blind, are ended under 
the treaty. Free import for educa- 
tional audio-visual materials is stipu- 
lated, provided they are consigned to 
recognized institutions. Internal taxes 
on imported information material are 
to be no higher than those on domestic 
products. 


Treaty on Free Flow 
of Books and 
Educational Aids 


Economic development was stressed 
as “the most important single element 
in achieving an expand- 
ing world economy,” at 
the opening of the 
fourteenth session of the Economic 
and Social Council in New York on 
May 20. The Council’s new President, 
S. Amjad Ali, of Pakistan, said it 
should be possible to reconcile the 
need of under-developed countries for 
the products and skills of industrial- 
ized countries with the desire of de- 
veloped countries to maintain full 
employment and expand their markets. 


Economic and 
Social Council 


After electing its two  vice-presi- 
dents, Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia) 
and Raymond Scheyven (Belgium), 
the Council began work on the rest 
of its 46-item agenda, which includes 
an examination of economic, social 
and human rights problems which are 
of major importance to the world. The 
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session is expected to last until the 
first week of August. 


The Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation and governments in Africa, the 
Middle East and Asia are 
co-operating in a struggle 
against a plague of locusts 
which threatens crops throughout the 
entire region. Starting from a small 
area in East Africa, the locust plague 
by May had infested the fields of 
French Somaliland, Eritrea, the Sudan, 
Aden, Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Oman, 
Kuwait, Jordan, Egypt, Israel, Syria, 
Iraq, Iran and Pakistan. A fresh gene- 
ration of locusts soon will be ready to 
hatch, bringing a further threat to 
crops from the Nile Delta to India. 
Action to avert this threat is going for- 
ward—by air and on the ground—on 
the vast scale necessitated by this dan- 
ger to the food supply of a quarter 
of the world population. 


Plague 
of Locusts 


International Trading problems have 
become more serious since the last 
quarter of 1951. Ac- 
cording to the latest 
Economic Bulletin for Europe, the 
expansion of exports was temporarily 
limited by the end of that year, and 
the payments crisis of the United 
Kingdom and France continued with- 
out improvement until March 1952. 
In Western Europe, total industrial 
output dropped during the period, 
there still being a slump in consumer 


Europe’s Economy 


goods industries, especially textiles. 
The engineering industry, however, 


does not lack orders. Coal shortages 
eased. But the steel shortage persists, 
though there are signs that the 
European steel market will soften with 
a decline in demand from the United 
States. Gross industrial output in 1951 
rose in Eastern Europe, where, how- 
ever, there remains a basic difficulty 
of supplying food to the towns, espe- 
cially meat and fats. Cost of living 
continued to go up in many countries. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Collective Measures Committee 
3th MEETING—MAY 15 


The Committee considered 
proved Sub-Committee report. 


and ap- 


Disarmament Commission 


5th MEETING—MAY 15 

Disclosure and verification of all arma- 
ments and armed forces: There being 
no speakers, the Cttee. adjourned. 


Disarmament Commission 

Committee I 

5th MEETING—MAY 13 

Cttee upheld ruling 11-1 that it was out 
of order to discuss methods for investi- 
gating charges of bacterial warfare 
and 9-1 with 2 abstentions that it was 
out of order to request circulation of 
docs. relating to charges of bacterial 
warfare. 

tegulation of all armaments and armed 
forces: Statements made by reps of 
Brazil, the Netherlands and Chile on 
U.S. proposal (DC/C.1/1) Essential prin- 
ciples for a disarmament program 

6th MEETING—MAY 14 

Regulation of all armaments and armed 
forces: General debate continued with 
particular reference to DC/C.1/1. State- 
ments by reps. of Greece, U.K., France, 
the U.S.S.R., U.S. and Chile. 


7th MEETING—MAY 15 


Regulation of all armaments and 
armed forees: Continued general de- 
bate. 

Disarmament Commission 

Committee II 

ith MEETING—MAY 9 

Rep. of U.S.S.R. stated he did not re- 


gard Chairman, rep. of China, as legal 
rep. Chairman referred him to previous 
statements on subject. Disclosure and 
verification of all armaments and 
armed forces: Statements in debate on 


DC/C.2/1) by 


U.S. working paper ( 
s., U.S.S.R., Pakistan 


Turkey, France, U.S., 
and Chile. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
570th-571Ist MEETINGS—MAY 20 
U.S.S.R. submitted a resolution to ex- 
elude from the Council a_ rep. of 


Kuomintang China and invite a rep. of 
the Chinese People’s Republic. A U.S. 
proposal to adjourn debate was adopted 
14-4. 
tep. of 
Czechoslovakian 
and Belgian rep. Second Vice-Pres. 
Adopted agenda, including items in 
docs. E/2163 and Add. 1. Discussed item 
15. Agreed to take order of items listed 
in E£/1..315 and Corr. 1 


President; 
Vice-Pres. 


Pakistan elected 
rep. First 


572nd-573rd MEETINGS—MAY 21 
Applications and _ re-applications for 
consultative status: Council voted on 


sections of E/2201. 
Reviewed organizations granted con- 
sultative status at the eighth and ninth 


sessions of the Council and revised 
status of certain NGO's. 
Applications for membership in 


UNESCO: Considered applications from 
Spain (E£/2167/Add.1), Libya (2/2167) 


and Nepal E/2167/Add.2). On resolu- 
tion E/L.316 approved text regarding 
Spain 12-5 with one abstention, unani 


mously as regards Libya and Nepal. 
World cnoference on population: Voted 
9-8 with one abstention on UK proposal 
to defer this item until June. 


Decided Technical Assistance Cttee 


should meet starting May 22 to con- 
sider E/TAC/T..18. 

574th-575th MEETINGS—MAY 22 
International limitation of opium pro- 


duction: Heard statements and deferred 
voting on BE/L.320. 

Report of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board: Unanimously took note of the 
report. 
Invitation to Libya to become a 
to the Protocol of November 19, 
Unanimously adopted E/2188. 
Communication to governments of find- 


party 
1948: 
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ings of WHO under Article $8 of the 
1925 Convention, as amended by the 
1946 Protocol: Vote on E/2198 was de- 
ferred. 


Approval of the appointment of the Sec- 
of the Permanent Central Opium 
approved Mr. L. F. 
of the 


retary 
Board: Unanimously 
Atzenwiler (E/2225) as Secretary 
Board. 

Report of the Commission on the Status 
of Women: General discussion, 


576th-577th MEETINGS—MAY 25 
Report of the Commission on the Status 


of Women: Voted on draft resolution 
Ek, F, G, and H of E/2208. 


Commission on Human Rights 


286th MEETING—MAY 8 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple 


mentation: Continued discussion = of 
Article 28. Revised amendments sub- 
mitted by Uruguay (E/CN.4/L.80/ Rev.1) 


and U.S. (E/CN.4/L.80/Rev.1). 
28Tth-288th MERTINGS—MAY % 

Draft International Covenants on Hu 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 


mentation: Discussion of Article 28 and 
amendments continued. Egypt submit- 
ted amend. (E/CN.4/L.97) to Lebanese 
amend. (E/CN,4/L.96). 

289th-290th MERTINGS—MAY 12 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: Discussion on Article 28 and 
nmendments cont. Lebanese amend., as 
amended, adopted. 

291st-292nd MEETINGS—MAY 13 

Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: Agreed that all amendments 
to first 18 articles be submitted by 
May 19 and began discussion of Articles 
20 and 30. 

293rd-294th MEETINGS—MAY 14 
International Covenants on Hu 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: Commission concluded its 
discussion of Article 30 and adopted the 
Us. amendment (E/CN.4/L.81) 14-0 
with 3 abstentions thereto. 
MEETINGS—MAY 15 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple 
mentation: Article 23, as amended by 
China (EBE/CN.4/L.57) was adopted 14-0, 
with 4 abstentions. Article 25, as 
amended by U.S. (E/CN.4/L.79/Rev.1) 
and Uruguay (E/CN.4/L.109,  para.1) 
Was adopted 15-0 with 3 abstentions. 
Began discussion of Article 26. 


Draft 


25th-296th 


MEETINGS—MAY 16 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple 
mentation: Adopted Article 26, 15-0 with 
3 abstentions and began discussion of 


» 


Article 27. 


297th-298th 


MEETINGS—MAY 16 


Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: Discussed amendments to 


299th-300th 





Artic 27. Unanimously adopted para. 
1 as amended by Lebanon of U.S.S.R. 
amendent (H/CN.4/L.50/Rev.1) and re- 
jected the remainder. Article 27 as a 
whole was adopted 12-2 with 4 absten- 
tions. 


301st-302nd MEETINGS—MAY 20 


Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: Debated Article 31 and 
adopted it as amended by 10-3 with 5 
abstentions. Discussed a draft article 


on the right to own property (E/CN.4 


L.66/Corr.1). 


303rd-304th MEETINGS—MAY 21 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Imple 
mentation: Discussed draft article on 
right to own property (E/CN.4/L 66 
Rev.1) and amendment (E/CN.4/L/165). 
Considered proposals by Sub-Commis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimination 
of Minorities (E/CN.4/641 and Corr.1). 
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Discus- 


Annex II, resolutions I and If, 
CN.4/L.- 


sion began on amendments (CE 
67/Corr.2). 





MEETINGS—MAY 22 
Covenants on Hu- 
of Imple 
Rev.1, as 
with 5 ab- 


S05th-306th 
Draft International 
man Rights and Measures 
mentation: /CN.4/L../67 
amended, was adopted 13-0 
stentions., 

MEETINGS—MAY 23 


S07th-308th 


Hu- 


Draft International Covenants on 
man Rights and Measures of Imple- 
mentation: After discussion and votes 


on parts of Article 32, the Article as a 
Whole with changes was adopted 10-6 
With 2 abstentions. After verbal amend- 
ments the preamble was unanimously 
adopted, 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


IS7th MEETING—MAY 9 
Report to ECOSOC: Commission voted 
13-2 in favor of inserting paragraph 


Chairman and amended by 
work of 
(E/CN.7/- 


proposed by 
France on priorities for the 
the Div. of Narcotic Drugs 
14.19). 
Discussed and 
parts of its report contained in docs. 
K/CN.7/L.10/Add.3, Add.6, Add.8, Add. 
5, and Add.7. Paragraph that Commis- 
sion would meet again during April 
and May 1953 for four weeks was in- 
serted in report. Entire report ap- 
proved 11-2 with one abstention, thus 
bringing seventh session to a close. 


approved as amended 


Social Commission 


176th-177th MEETINGS—MAY 12 

Kighth session opened by Mr. Vlahov 
(Yougoslavia). U.S.S.R. submitted draft 
(E/CN.5/L.154) requesting 
rep. of Nationalist China 
ruling 





resolution 
exclusion of 


from Commission. Chairman's 

that this was not in Commission’s 
province upheld 14-2 with one absten- 
tion. 


Commission elected officers and adopt 
ed provisional agenda  (H/CN.5/255) 
with modifications. 

Advisory welfare services: Reps. 
of Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Ecuador, 
France, Greece, Israel, the Philippines, 
the United Kingdom, the United States 
and Yugoslavia spoke on this item. 


social 


178th-179th MEETINGS—MAY 13 
services: Set up 
(ireece, 


social welfare 
cttee. of Kecuador, 
Canada and with assistance 
prepare a draft of pro- 


Advisory 
a drafting 
India, U.S., 
of Israel to 
posals heard. 
Rehabilitation of physically handicap- 
ped: Discussed Secretary-General's re- 
port (B/CN.5/259). 

MEETINGS—MAY 14 
Welfare of the visually handicapped: 
General discussion concluded. Family 
and child welfare: General debate. Com- 
mission then examined report (E/CN.5 
256) on an integrated program for 
meeting the needs of children. 


180th-181st 


MEETINGS—MAY 15 
Extension of measure” relating to 
maternity, infant and child care: Dis- 
cussed report E/CN.5/257 and requested 
rapporteur ot draw up list of services 
for children of school age. 
Children deprived of a norm: 
life: Discussed report E/CN.5/271 and 
Add. 1 and endorsed recommendations. 
In-service training of social welfare 
personnel: Examined report E/CN.5/261. 


182nd-183rd 


home 











184th MEETING—MAY 15 

Chairman and rapporteur requested to 
assist Secretariat in redrafting work 
program (E/CN.5/272). 

Housing and Town and Counrty Plan- 


ning: General discussion of docs. E/CN. 
5/263 and E/CN.5/264. 


185th-187th MEETINGS—MAY 16 





Housing and Town and Country Plan- 
Housing and Town and Country Plan- 
ning: Concluded general discussion. 


administrative pro- 
General discus- 
/262 and Corr.1, 


Simplification of 
cedures for migrants: 
sion. Discussed E/CN.! 








Greece introduced draft reso- 
(E/CN.5/L.161). 
Family and child welfare: Adopted res- 


para. 78. 
lution 
olution E/CN.5/L.157, 15-0 with 2 ab- 
stentions. 

Advisory social welfare services: 
Unanimously adopted resolution E/CN.. 


5/1.168. 


IS8th MEETINGS—MAY 20 

Housing and Town and Country Plan- 
ning: Adopted resolution (E/CN.5/ 
L..162) as amended by Ecuador (B/CN. 
d/L.166) by 11-8 with 3 abstentions. 
Simplification of formalities and reduc- 
tion of costs for migrants: Adopted res- 
olution (H/CN.5/L.161) by 14-2 with 2 
abstentions. 





MEETINGS—MAY 21 
training of social welfare 
Adopted E/CN.5/L.167 by 


189th-190th 
In-service 
personnel: 
14-0, 
Report on world social situation: 
eussed (F/CN,5/267). 
Rehabilitation of physically handicap- 
ped: Adopted K/CN.5/L.168/Rev.1 by 
16-0. 

Report on world social 
cussed (E/CN.5/267). 


Dis- 


situation: Dis- 


1Mlst-192nd MEETINGS—MAY 22 

world social situation: Con- 
of E/CN.5/267 and 
.5/L.171), 


Report on 
cluded discussion 
adopted draft resolution (E/C? 








with the exception of the fifth para- 
xraph, by a vote of 15-2. 

Special sion of the Social Commis- 
sion in 1953: Adopted draft resolution 





U.S. by 





(E/CN.5/L. as amended by 


12-5 with one abstention. 

Report of UNICEF: Discussed (KH/CN., 
5/258) and adopted draft resolution 
(E/CN.5/1L..170) unanimously. 





MEETINGS—MAY 25 

program of work: Discussed 
(E/CN.5/270), (E/CN.5/268). (E/CN.5 
272) and (E/CN.5/L.169). U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution (K/CN.5/L.173) as amended 
was adopted by 13-0 with 4 abstentions. 


lysrd-194th 
General 


Committee on Non-Governmental Or- 


ganizations 
MEETING—MAY 23 
Hearings at open meeting: 
82, Ctte. heard the requests for hear 
ings. Under rule 8&1, Cttee. heard reps. 
of international organizations. Decided 
postponement of hearings and requests 
for hearings on Item 12. 

Hearings at closed meeting: Under rule 
81, Cttee. heard rep. of an NGO in 
closed meeting. 


155th 
Under rule 


Technical Assistance Committee 


21st-22nd MEETINGS—MAY 22 

After general debate and revision the 
Cttee agreed to paras. 1-20 of (E/TAC/ 
14.18). 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Committee on General Procedure 


4th-5th MEETINGS—MAY 12 
Approved amendments to rules 41 
19 of Council's rules of procedure. 


and 


Standing Committee on Petitions 
MEETINGS—MAY 16 


examination of petitions 
39, 44,49, 53 and 127. 


14th-15th 
Completed 
T/PET.11/33, 
MEETING—MAY 20 

examination of petitions 
and 2, and 56. 


16th 
Completed 
T/PET.11/55, 55/Add. 1 
MEETINGS—MAY 21 

examination of petitions 
and Add.1, 64, 65 and 
70, 82, 84 and 90. 





17th-18th 


Completed 
T/PET.11/57, 59 
Add.1, 2 and 3, 


19th MEETING—MAY 22 


Concluded its discussion on 
tion of petitions. 


classifica- 





Ce nittee on Rural Economic De- 
velopment of the Trust Territories 

10th MEETING—MAY 20 

Discussed and generally approved 


T/AC.36/L.46. 
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